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HIS  KXCKLLKNCY,  M.  JOSKPH  LOI  IS  BORNO,  PKKSIDKST  OK  HAITI. 

II.  Bonin,  who  tipfore  hi.s  clwUim  lo  tho  Prosideiicy  was  thp  Dirpdor  of  Ihe  National  l<aw  Si’hool  of 
Haiti  and  a  itinmlipr  of  the  Pcrmanpiit  (^irt  of  .Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  assumed  office  as 
Pn-sident  of  Haiti  on  .May  l.i,  1922,  for  a  term  of  fiMir  years.  At  an  earlier  |x>riod  of  his  career  M. 
Borno  distinpiished  himself  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  country.  His  ele<‘tion  to  the  First 
.Magistracy  of  the  Kepiililic  was  the  occasion  of  congratulations  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Ox  Jjuumry  2S  of  tliis  year  Georgetown  Tniversity,  Washington, 
1).  was  tlie  seene  of  iinj)ressive  eereinonies  whieh  marked 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  assoeiation  of  students  and  a 
new  j)oliey  of  tl»e  university,  hotli  of  great  importance  and 
interest  to  the  nations  of  tlie  Pan  American  Union,  expressive,  as  they 
are,  of  international  friendsliip  between  those  nations. 

Entering  to  the  strains  of  the  national  hymns  of  the  American 
Republics,  rendered  by  the  United  States  Marine  Band,  the  members 
of  the  academic  procession,  composed  of  the  Latin  American  diph*- 
matic  cori)s,  the  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  the  president  and  faculty 
of  the  university,  took  seats  on  the  stage  in  Gaston  Hall,  whose 
walls,  hearing  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  New  Wtudd  Republics  and  the 
insignia  of  their  most  famous  colleges  and  universities,  were  still 
further  adorned  for  the  occasion  with  the  Hags  of  the  Pan  American 
nations. 

After  the  Rev.  W.  Coleman  Xevils,  regent  of  the  Sc1uk)1  of  Foreign 
Service,  had  welcomed  the  guests,  he  briefly  outlined  the  purposes 
of  the  I*an  American  Students’  Association  of  that  school,  making 
known  in  this  connection  the  plan  of  the  university  to  erect  a  building 
called  the  Hall  of  the  Americas,  dedicated  to  studies  and  gatherings 
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tcndiiij;  to  strtMij;then  to  an  over  jjroator  dofiroe  the  friendly  relations 
existinj;  between  the  sister  Kej)ul)lies  of  this  liemisphere.  Ainoiif; 
these  assemblies  an  important  place  will  undoubtedly  be  taken  by 
the  association  just  formed. 

At  the  close  of  Mr,  Xevils’s  remarks,  Sr.  Francisco  Handa,  a  youn<; 
Kcuadorean,  the  executive  cliairman  of  the  Fan  American  Students’ 
Association,  came  forward  to  present  the  association,  soliciting  the 
formal  approval  of  its  constitution  by  President  (Veeden  of  the 
university,  who  afli.xed  the  seal  of  that  institution. 

After  expressing  Ids  pleasure  in  welcoming  the  new  organization. 
President  (Veeden  greatly  enhanced  the  significance  of  the  occasion 
by  announcing  that,  beginning  next  fall,  a  four-year  scholarship  in 
the  School  of  Foreign  Service  will  be  open  to  a  student  of  each  of 
the  other  20  American  Republics,  nomination  to  the  scholarship  to 
be  made  by  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  respective  country  in 
Washington.  In  taking  this  action,  said  President  (Veeden,  the 
uiuversity  but  maintains  a  policy  inaugurated  a  century  ago  with 
the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  at  once  more  harmonious  scadal  and  commercial 
relations  with  the  Latin  American  nations  and  a  closer  union  between 
the  students  of  both  continents. 

Following  President  (Veeden,  Sr.  Beltran  Mathieu,  ambassador  of 
(’bile  in  the  LVdted  States  and  (lean  of  the  Latin  American  diplomatic 
corps,  after  congratulating  the  univei-sity  and  the  Pan  American 
Students’  Association,  addressed  the  audience  with  his  usual  felicity 
of  thought  and  expression,  on  the  subject  of  the  duties  of  diplomats 
and  the  responsibilities  of  international  character  which  they  assume, 
speaking  to  the  following  effect: 

Ls  nothing  more  advantaj^'ous  than  th<*  proximity  and  companionship  of  th(^ 
yoan};  men  of  different  national  it  i<*s  who  are  d(‘stined  to  create  ndation.shii)s  ladween 
the  future  men  of  the  diff(*n‘nt  w*ction.s  of  .\merica  destined  for  h*adership. 

In  my  opinion  nationalism  is  a  most  ladpful  and  j(rolital>le  factor  in  the  sfruf^tle 
toward  jtroj'ress.  I  Isdieve  it  Ls  nothin);  more  thati  a  j(assin<;  misu.se  of  the  term  to 
claim  that  the  sentiment  of  nationalism  is  to  lx*  taktui  as  irn-concilahlt*  with  the 
principle  of  human  solidarity  atid  Christian  fraternalism. 

.''ay  what  you  will  th<*n^  can  lx-  noother  basis  for  ititernat ional  ndations  than  justice 
applied  both  to  the  jnvat  and  the;  .small,  atid  I  would  like  to  see  that  principle  writU'ii 
acnjss  the  jxtrfals  of  every  forei);n  sch(K)l. 

In  the  wave  of  discredit  that  threatens  toen);ulf  tiearlyallof  our  institutions - 
the  sfdenoes,  ndiffion,  jxilitics — (*ven  diplomacy  is  not  by  any  m<‘ans  the  h*ast  amonj; 
thostM hat  would  lx*  aff<*ct<*(l.  What  can  lx*  said  of  diplomacy  when  the  impn‘ssion 
|>revail.s  that,  iti  general,  ministers  and  consuls  an*  cn*ated  out  of  ]xilitical  fav((r; 
when  treaties  do  not  prevail;  when,  ind(H*d,  in  spite  of  them,  atid  (x-casionally  lx*cau8e 
of  them,  mi.sunderstandin)i:s  atid  friction  result  atnoii);  the  jx*o|ile  of  the  earth? 

The  present  dark  and  sullen  state  of  the  world  isscarcelya  vindication  of  diplotnacy. 
It  is  admitt(‘d  that  the  conditions  are  exceptional  and,  jih'ase  (iixl,  transitory,  likt*  th<* 
conditions  it'sultin);  from  epidemics  that  from  time  to  time  utidermiiu*  the  jiublic 
health  and  test  the  science  and  devotion  of  the  jihysicians. 
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The  belief  is  >;eneral  that  the  activities  and  t-apacities  of  diplomats  are  shown  to 
best  a<lvanta<;e  in  the  field  of  social  functions,  and  that  one  is  a  <roo<l  or  ba<i  diplomat 
accor<linj:  to  the  strc'iigth  of  his  stomach  rather  than  the  vijior  of  his  brain,  or 
acc-ordiii};  to  the  a<;ility  with  which  he  "raci's  the  ca<lcnccs  of  that  psciidotnnsi<-al 
phenomenon  calhsl  •‘jazz.’’... 

Jfiit,  to  l(Kik  n|)on  thin<;s  not  solely  in  their  pleasnreable  aspects,  let  me  say  that 
diplomacy  has  its  serious  functions  which  at  times  take  on  the  character  of  traftedy 
and  call  for  the  a.ssiimption  of  threat  responsibilities.  A  sinjtle  false  step,  a  single 
erroneous  report,  or  the  presence  of  a  single  irreconcilable  obstacle  will  force  decisions 
that  may  compromise  the  fate  of  an  entire  people. 

The  diplomat  is  also  acceptetl  as  a  repre.sentative  person — representative  of  the 
spirit,  the  mentality,  the  culture,  and  even  of  the  social  manners  and  customs  of  his 
country;  so  that  he  .should  be  pos.ses.stKl  of  a  certain  e(|uilibrium  between  his  character 
and  intellectual  faculties. 

Hut  ability  is  not  all.  Probably  sincerity,  which  presupposes  honor,  is  of  greater 
weight.  A  diplomat  may  be  excetKlingly  able  and  succetKl  in  obtaining  many  advan¬ 
tages  for  his  country,  but  if  they  are  securtnl  at  the  cost  of  injury  to  the  other  party, 
his  lal>ors  will  be  ephemeral,  if  not,  indeetl,  profitless. 

Nor  can  he  achieve  anything  us«*ful  without  an  open  mind  that  permits  him  to 
penetrate — preferably  through  sympathy  rather  than  through  criticism— individual 
character  and  idiosyncracies  in  the  community  in  which  he  pursues  his  activities, 
which  is  ecpiivalent  to  saying  that  he  must  be  p<,)s.se.s.stKl  of  certain  .social  gifts  that 
will  enable  him  to  maintain  easy  cotitacts  in  the  society  wherein  he  is  an  otlicial 
guest.  .\nd,  to  this  end,  let  it  be  .said  in  pas.sing,  he  should  not  fail  to  perfect  himself 
in  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accreditetl.  This,  I  am  glad  to  note,  is 
contemplattKl  in  the  well-planiUKl  curriculum  of  this  school. 

The  commercial  relations  for  which  this  school  trains  its  students  tend  toward 
intere.st  in  mutual  prosperity  and  progress;  yet  we  shotild  attach  no  less  importance  to 
intellectual  and  moral  relations,  for  not  by  bread  alone  does  man  live,  and  it  is  in 
spiritual  work  that  the  characteristics  of  a  ptHjple  are  most  clearly  manifest. 

In  closing  I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  best  wishes  to  the  young  students, 
from  among  whom  will  be  chosen  future  amba.s.sadors,  ministers,  and  consuls— and 
(MKHsibly  thosa*  newly  deviseal  entitit*s  known  as  •‘obst'rvers,”  who  were  wholly 
unknown  to  my  latoks. 

Dr,  L.  S.  Kowt*,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion, 
then  exi)rcs.se(l  his  felicitations  of  the  I’^nioti,  speakinj;  in  part  as 
follows: 

I  remember  some  years  ago  attending  a  imK'ting  of  univi'rsily  students  at  Huenos 
.\ir»*s,  at  which  the  desire  was  strottgly  expre.ssiKl  by  the  representativa's  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  ttniversitia*s  to  avstablish  closa-r  ties  with  thadr  fellow  stiialents  in  the  I'nitaKl 
States.  Our  ma*a*ting  of  this  aftern(M)n  marks  a  step  toward  the  raalization  of  this 
project.  It  paxwssa's  a  furtha*r  and  dan'per  significance,  faar  if  is  through  just  such 
aiasatciat ions  that  the  foundations  are  laid  for  that  community  of  ida‘als  and  aspirations 
which  is  the  va'ry  a'ssenaie  of  Pan  .Vmericani.Km. 

The  unhappy  spauitacle  which  Kurope  to-day  praasents  sa'rves  but  to  emphasize  the 
high  obligation  imjK).s«Kl  ujxm  the  Republics  of  the  .'.merican  (’ontinent.  In  return 
fatr  the  many  privilt'ges  sht)wa*raKl  u|X)n  us,  the  .Vmericas  must  give  to  the  world  an 
example  of  unity  of  pur|K)se  and  elTort  in  making  the  higln*.st  standards  of  justice 
the  guiding  principle  of  their  internafitmal  relations.  Friendly  relations  Imtween 
(lovernmeiits  are  not  sullicient.  The  only  linn  and  solid  basis  is  a  thorough  tinder¬ 
standing  between  the  peoples  of  the  .Vmericati  (’ontinent,  an  appreciation  of  each 
other’s  |H)inl  of  vi«'w,  an  abiding  respect  for  the  rights  of  |1h‘  weak  as  well  as  the 
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Btronf;,  i-onibined  with  a  deteruiiuation  to  he  of  service  to  one  another  whenever 
such  possibility  arises.  There  is  constantly  arising  in  iny  mind  a  vision  of  a  close 
interchange  of  thought  between  the  students  of  the  Americas,  and  it  is  through 
associations  such  as  that  which  you  are  to-<lay  founding  that  this  interchange  can  be 
(‘stablished . 

The  Pan  American  Students’  Association,  which  has  been  so  successfully  launche<l, 
is  an  important  coadjutor  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  great  purposes  for  which  the  Pan 
American  Union  was  establisheil.  Permit  me  to  welcome  you  to  this  8plendi<l  field 
of  effort,  and  to  assure  you  that  all  of  the  facilities  of  the  Pan  Amerit“an  Union, 
especially  those  of  the  Educational  Section,  are  at  your  disposal. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  say  a  word  of  deep  appreciation  of  the  important  step  taken 
by  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  of  (Iwrgetown  University  in  establishing  the 
scholarships  to  be  placwl  at  the  dispt>sal  of  the  Republics  of  the  American  (.'ontinent. 
In  taking  this  step  (.leorgetown  has  placwl  herself  in  the  category  of  the  really  great 
s«‘rvants  of  this  Republic  and  has  made  herself  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  development  of  Pan  American  relations.  Our  country  may  well  congratulate 
itself  in  possessing  in.stitutions  that  give  such  a  noble  example.  May  this  example 
be  followe<l  by  other  institutions  in  the  Unittsl  IStati*s  and  also  by  the  great 
universities  of  Latin  Amerit“a. 

The  program  of  the  afternoon  also  includetl  two  piano  selections — 
Fmlo,  by  Colufo,  and  Seguldilla,  by  Albeniz  (Portuguese  and  Spanish 
dances)— beaut  if  ull}'  played  b}’  Mine.  Louise  Coutiidio,  an<l  some  of 
the  most  charming  Latin  American  melodies,  rendered  with  great 
skill  on  the  violin  by  Sr.  Leopoldo  Alvarado,  of  the  Mexican  Embassy. 

At  the  close  of  these  eventful  exercises  the  guests  were  received 
in  the  Healy  Building,  where  elaborate  refreshments  were  served. 


A  MOXG  the  many  oflicial  forms  expressive  of  distinguished  con- 
sideration  and  esteem  in  which  international  friendship  is 
/  %  manifested  is  the  elevation  by  one  country  of  the  category 

of  its  diplomatic  representation  in  another.  Thus  within 
the  past  year  .Vrgentine,  Brazil,  and  ('bile  took  such  action,  so  that 
each  now  has  an  ambassador  in  the  capitals  of  the  other  two  Republics 
and  in  January,  the  (’ongress  of  the  LTiited  States  determined 

that  henceforth  the  representative  of  this  Nation  in  (’uba  should, 
likewise,  be  of  the  highest  rank. 

Since  Cuba,  distant  only  a  trille  more  than  an  hour  by  airplane 
service  from  the  United  States,  took  its  place  in  the  family  of  nations. 
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the  closest  of  ties  have  united  the  two  Repuhlics.  Their  mutual 
coinineirial  interests  are  <;reatly  important,  for  of  the  o/iOO, ()()()  tons 
of  supir  exported  hy  ('uha  in  ltt22,  over  4.()(M). ()()()  went  to  the  United 
States,  while  in  the  year  endinj;  dune  dO.  lt)22,  ('uha’s  impm'ts  fnun 
the  United  States  were  more  than  one-lifth  of  the  total  imports  of 
all  the  Latin  American  Repuhlics  from  the  United  States.  vSignifi- 
eant  as  are  these  fi<;ures  in  the  world  of  trade,  they  indicate  an  inter- 
ehantje  of  much  more  than  money,  and  it  is  these  less  tangible  faetoi's, 
many  of  long  standing,  which  form  the  strongest  links  between  the 
two  countries. 

Of  almost  e<|ual  importance  with  the  ofliee  is  the  man  who  is  to 
fill  it,  the  President  having  selected  as  the  liist  ambassador  of  the 
United  States  in  ('uha  Maj.  (leu.  Lnoeh  11.  ('rowder,  whose  long  and 
intimate  aeciuaintanee  with  Cuban  affairs  and  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  is  held  in  the  Republic  tt>  which  he  is  accredited,  peculiarly 
fit  him  for  this  honorable  post.  As  dudge  Advocate  (leneral  of  the 
.\.rmy  of  ('uhan  Occupation  while  Major  General  Wood  was  Governor 
General  of  the  island.  General  ('rowder  drafted  the  legal  code  for  the 
new  Republic  and  played  an  important  part  in  helping  to  frame  the 
Cuban  (Vmstitution  and  in  directing  the  financial  policies  and  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  infant  State.  Some  years  later,  in  Ifflt),  General  Crowder 
visited  (Mha  in  response  to  the  recpiest  of  the  Government  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  proposed  change  in  election  laws,  while  the  present 
administration  has  availed  itself  of  his  knowledge  of  financial  mattei's. 

General  Crowder  became  known  in  the  United  States  for  his  remark¬ 
able  record  as  Provost  Marshal  General  during  the  World  War,  in 
the  administration  of  the  selective  service  act,  which  he  himself 
drafted.  Under  this  law  more  than  9,000,()()()  men  were  registered 
and  classified  and  selections  made  for  the  Army.  For  this  “  especially 
meritorious  and  conspicuous  service”  he  wjis  awarded  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Medal,  (iraduated  from  West  Point  in  IHSl  and 
from  the  University  of  Missouri  Law  School  in  ISSti,  General  Crowder 
became  a  major  in  the  dudge  Advocate  General’s  office  in  189">, 
remaining  with  that  office,  save  for  a  few  years  in  the  Philippines, 
a  year  in  Manchuria  with  the  Japanese  Army,  and  a  few  other  periods 
of  special  service.  He  was  made  Judge  Advocate  General  in  1911, 
and  was  reinstated  in  that  office  after  serving  as  Provost  Marshal 
General. 

At  this  time,  when  the  Fifth  Conference  of  American  States  is  in 
session  in  Santiago,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  General  Crowder 
was  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  Fourth  Confer¬ 
ence,  held  in  Argentina  in  1910,  visiting  ('bile  later  in  the  same  year 
as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Chilean 
centenary  celebration. 


By  Black,  McKkxxey,  axd  Stkwaut,' 

Knyiimrs. 

COLOMBIA’S  two  principal  ‘jatcways  for  the  interclmnjje  of 
coinmerce  with  the  world  at  larfje  are  ('artajjena  and  Puerto 
('oloinl)ia.  Both  are  on  the  north  coast,  not  by  chance,  hut 
because,  for  the  west  half  <)f  (’oloinhia,  the  ranges  of  the 
Cordilleras,  running  north  and  south,  form  natural  harriers  to  an 
intensive  east-and-west  movement  between  the  interior  and  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  this  western  half  the  longest  and  most  jmicticahle  lines  of 
traflic  movement  must  follow,  north  and  south,  the  extensive  and  rich 
valleys  between  these  ranges.  In  atldition,  the  Magdalena  River, 
with  its  principal  tributary,  the  Cauca,  form  natural  highways  from 
the  north  coast  tlirough  to  ('olombia ’s  southern  boundary.  Cartagena 
is  connected  with  this  highway  both  by  water  and  by  rail.  Puerto 
Colombia  has  a  rail  connection  only.  Puerto  Colombia  is  the  successor 
to  Sabanilla,  from  which  a  sheltered  water  connection  with  the 
Magdalena  formerly  existed,  'riirough  natural  causes,  the  sediment 
brought  to  the  sea  by  the  (low  of  that  majestic  river  has  closed  the 
old  waterway  connection  with  the  Magdalena  and  has  shoaled  .Saba- 
nilhi's  harbor  so  that  it  is  no  longer  usable  for  <leep-sea  commerce. 
'I'he  same  causes  threaten  the  destructitm  of  the  harbor  of  Puerto 
Colombia. 

The  reason  for  the  existence  of  Puerto  (’olombia  and  for  the 
expensive  transfer  by  rail  tt)  the  Magilalena  at  Barranquilla  of  all 
traflic  through  her  harbor  lies  in  the  unimproved  and  commercially 
useless  condition  of  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena.  Were  a  channel 
navigable  for  deep-sea  ships  established  through  the  shoals  at  the 
mouth,  the  world 's  commercial  fleets  could  go  direct  to  Barranquilla 
and  there  receive  the  products  of  Colombia,  sending  back  in  return 
those  foreign  productions  which  Colombia  desires.  Tlie  condition 
now  is  similar  to  that  of  a  great  palace  to  which  entrance  is  given 
through  a  side  door  because  its  principal  portal  is  closed. 

THE  PROBLEM. 

The  ])roblem  })resented  is  to  form  a  channel,  navigable  for  commer¬ 
cial  vessels,  from  the  existing  tleep  channel  of  the  Magdalena  at  the 

■This  well-known  ririn  lias  hern  retained  by  the  offleial  Compania  Colombiana  de  las  Boeas  de 
Ceiiiia,  BarraiKinilla,  as  eonsiiltiiiK  engineers  in  charge  of  the  project  descrilieil. 

:wi 


^'ourt«ay  of  Block,  McKenney.  and  Stewart. 


AEROPLANE  VIEW  OF  THE  BOCA  DE  CENIZA. 


This  pliotofiraph  taken  from  over  the  spit,  Inokinf;  west,  shows  the  errat  of  the  bar  and  the  two  channels  across  tlie  l)ar:  also  the  entrance  Itetween  Piinta  Karo  and 
I’nnta  Anintsta.  The  wind  waves  approachinK  from  the  northeast  gradually  shoal  np  until  reaching  the  bar  where  they  become  very  choppy’ 
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coast  line  across  the  shiftiiif;,  unstable  bar  to  corresponding  depths 
in  the  open  sea,  and  so  to  locate  and  protect  this  channel  that  it  can 
he  maintained  with  a  minimum  annual  expenditure. 

THE  SOLUTION. 

The  project  recommended  provhles  for  two  guiding  and  juojecting 
jetties  of  riprap  stone  founded  on  brush  mattresses,  so  located  as  to 
form  and  gunle  the  proposeil  channel  in  a  direction  such  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  river  will  merge  into  and  blend  with  the  offshore  current 
of  the  sea  without  loss  of  velocity,  and  such  that  the  direction  of  How 
shall  not  be  directly  in  opposition  to  the  lines  of  wave  action  jiro- 
duced  by  the  jirevailing  northeast  winds.  The  length  of  each  jetty 
is  approximately  7,r)4()  feet  (2, 300  meters).  Their  action  is  to  he 
reinforced  and  advanced  by  dredging.  To  assist  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  channel,  the  coast  line  to  the  east  is  to  be  built  up  and  strength¬ 
ened,  and  the  river  channel  within  the  mouth  is  to  be  held  out  from 
the  west  bank  far  enough  to  prevent  further  erosion  of  that  shore, 
incidentally  thus  diminishing  the  volume  of  materials  carried  out 
to  the  bar.  The  escape  of  an  undue  volume  of  How  through  the 
side  mouths  of  the  river  is  to  be  prevented.  The  total  cost  of 
the  proposed  works  is  estimated  at  Sr),779,()r)0,  United  States 
gold.  *  ♦  * 

THK  MA(il>AI.KXA  UIVKU. 

The  Magdalena  River  rises  not  far  from  the  southern  boundary  of 
('olombia,  at  the  junction  of  the  eastern  and  central  ranges  of  the 
(\>rdillera  Mountains,  about  latitude  2*^  X.,  and  Hows  almost  due  north 
between  these  two  ranges  until  it  empties  into  the  (’aribbean  Sea  at 
latitude  11°  o'  X.  It  has  numerous  tributaries,  of  which  the  Cauca 
is  the  principal,  with  its  source  very  near  the  source  of  the  Magdalena. 
The  Cauca  also  flows  north  between  the  central  and  west  ranges  and 
empties  into  the  Magdalena  about  200  miles  (322  kilometers)  from 
the  sea.  The  total  fall  of  the  Magdalena  is  about  14,000  feet  (4,270 
meters),  but  this  fall  is  mainly  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river.  In 
its  unimproved  coiulition  the  river  is  navigable  at  low  stages  from 
the  mouth  to  near  Honda,  oOl  miles  (903  kilometers),  when  rapids 
prevent  navigation  for  20  miles  (32  kilometers),  above  which  low- 
water  navigation  is  possible  for  93  miles  (150  kilometers),  and  for 
100  miles  (101  kilometers)  farther  at  high  water.  The  Cauca  also  has 
a  long  navigable  reach.  Draining  as  they  do  the  central  portion  of 
('olombia  for  its  entire  length,  these  combined  rivers  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Magdalena  have  a  large  and  fairly  uniform  discharge  of  about 
281,000  cubic  feet  (7,957  cubic  meters)  per  second  at  a  minimum,  with 
maximum  Hood  rise  of  approximately  3.3  feet  (1  meter),  having  near 
Barranquilla  a  low-water  velocity  of  about  3.3  feet  (1  meter)  per 
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second,  increased  to  about  10  teet  (8  meters)  at  liigli  stajjes.  Tlie 
river  water  is  discolored  by  its  load  of  sediment,  which  in  the  season 
of  floods  tints  the  sea  off  the  mouth  for  a  <listance  of  15  to  20  miles. 

THE  MOI  TH  <>E  THE  MA<!1>AI.EXA  KIVKU. 

From  the  maps  available  it  is  evident  that,  after  the  last  seismic 
change  in  land  levels,  the  river  flowed  into  a  coastal  hay,  extendinj; 
from  its  present  west  hank  easterly  to  the  Santa  Marta  Hills,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  84  miles  (.54.72  kilometers),  and  from  the  present  coast  line 
inland  for  about  40  miles  (64.37  kilometers).  Prior  to  that  disturb¬ 
ance  the  hay  apparently  extended  much  farther  west,  as  shown  by 
the  existing  channel  through  the  lowland  from  (’alamar  west  to  the 
sea  south  of  (’arta<iena.  In  this  channel  the  flow  may  now  he  either 
east  or  west,  dependin}jc  on  the  sta"e  of  the  river  and  the  rainfall  to 
the  west. 

The  hay  east  of  the  present  river  cliannci  has  <;radually  been  filled 
by  a  delta  formation,  assisted  by  sand  blown  in  fntm  the  coast,  the 
(»lder  maps  consulted  showin<;  several  mouths  windiiif;  between 
islands.  These  mouths  to  the  east  liave  gradually  closed  and  now 
only  one  carries  any  appreciable  volume  of  How  exceptinj;  at  h.igh 
stages.  Several  are  closed  completely.  The  delta  consists  of  grass¬ 
lands  slightly  above  the  low-water  level  of  the  river,  bounded  by  man¬ 
grove  swamps  along  the  channels.  The  sediment  now  reaching  the 
river  mouth,  brought  from  above  and  from  bank  erosion  near  the 
mouth,  is  deposited  mainly  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  outside  the  line 
of  the  coast  in  the  form  of  fine  sand  and  silt. 

TIHES  AXI»  lUVEU  EI.OOHS. 

The  tidal  range  at  the  mouth  does  not  exceed  2  feet  (0.61  meter). 
'riuM-e  is  no  reversal  of  the  river  current  at  flood  tides,  but  at  times 
during  low  stages  of  the  river  there  is  reported  an  underflow  of  salt 
water,  which  makes  the  river  water  brackisli  off  Barran(|uilla.  The 
higli  stages  of  the  river  last  from  May  to  October.  During  this 
period  heavy  rains  in  the  interior  are  manifested  near  the  mouth 
by  sharp  rises  of  1  to  3  feet  (0.3048  to  0.9144  meter)  in  height,  which 
last  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days.  Tlie  low-water  flow  is  from 
November  to  April.  From  May  to  October  the  prevailing  winds  are 
light  and  may  be  variable  in  direction.  From  November  to  April 
strong  northeast  winds  prevail.  The  changes  in  bar-channel  location 
and  depth  are  said  to  be  more  variable  during  the  high-water  seasons 
of  the  river  than  during  tlie  periods  of  low  water,  on  account  of  the 
large  ([uantity  of  sediment  carried. 

Cl  RKEXT  OFF  COAST. 

An  offsliore  current  exists  along  the  coast,  running  from  east  to 
west.  Under  the  influence  of  the  winds  from  the  northeast  the  waves 
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from  the  sea  strike  the  coast  ohli(|uely,  with  their  crests  extending 
{jenerally  in  a  direction  from  northwest  to  southeast.  This  wave 
action  and  the  offshore  current  cause  a  sand  movement  along  the 
seashore  from  east  to  west,  forming  a  narrow  saiul  heacli  outsi<le  the 
mangrove  swamps,  showing  characteristic  westerly  spits,  with  hooks, 
at  all  openings  of  the  shore  line. 

CONDITIONS  AT  KNTKANCK. 

The  Magdalena  has  a  depth  of  hO  feet  (20  meters)  off  Barranquilla, 

miles  (12  kilometers)  above  the  Boca  de  Ceniza.  Below  Barran¬ 
quilla  the  channel  is  close  to  the  w(‘st  hank  of  the  river  and  holds  a 
greater  depth  than  3(5  feet  (11  meters)  to  a  point  1,017  feet  (310 
meters)  outside  the  line  of  the  coast.  The  distance  across  the  har 
hetween  3(5-foot  (11-metcr)  depths  is  n,n2S,  feet  (1,()S.t  meters). 
'Phe  distance  hetween  the  33-foot  (10-meter)  depths  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  har  is  3,S<SS  feet  (1,1S.5  meters).  The  Boca  ile  (Vniza  is  now 
practically  the  only  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  and  its  har  is  a  delta 
har  added  to  one  of  drift  and  wave  formation.  Beginning  immedi¬ 
ately  east  of  the  mouth  its  crt'st  swings  north  and  west  for  about  110° 
through  the  arc  of  a  rough  circle  having  a  radius  of  1.24  milt's  (2 
kilometers),  where  the  cri'st  mergi's  into  a  shoal  about  3,281  feet 
(1,000  meters)  wide,  which  has  been  formed  along  the  shore  to  the 
w(‘st  of  the  mouth  for  about  9  miles  (14. .5  kilometers),  as  far  as  the 
entrance  to  Sahanilla  Bay.  The  crest  of  the  har  is  at  a  depth  of 
from  10..’)  to  11.8  feet  (3.2  to  3.(5  meters)  and  is  crossinl  by  two  chan¬ 
nels,  each  with  a  depth  of  about  13  feet  (4  meters).  The  har  itself 
is  composed  mainly  of  fine  sand,  hut  contains  more  silt  than  dot's  the 
sand  of  the  sea  beach.  Inside  the  river  mouth  the  sediment  of  the 
bottom  is  a  similar  sand  mixed  with  lumps  of  clay  and  some  soil 
of  vegetable  origin.  Under  the  washing  action  of  the  waves  on  the 
har  the  greater  portion  of  the  clay  and  silt  are  dissolved  away  and 
with  the  river  silt  already  in  suspension  is  carried  far  seaward, 
discoloring  the  sea  water  for  a  great  distance  from  the  shore. 

CHANNKI.  OVER  THE  BOCA  DE  CENIZA  BAR. 

As  is  the  case  with  other  bars  of  the  same  formation,  of  which  the 
history  is  known,  the  location  of  the  main  channel  across  the  har  is 
subject  to  periodic  fluctuations.  *  *  * 

The  best  channel  over  the  bar  of  which  there  is  re<‘ord  is  that  shown 
on  the  map  of  1878,  and  this  condition  persisted  for  some  years 
thereafter.  At  the  date  of  that  survey  the  least  depth  found  was 
24.6  feet  (7.5  meters)  and  the  entrance  channel  was  reported  free 
from  heavy  wave  action.  This  is  as  might  he  expected.  Prior  to 
the  concentration  of  How  into  this  channel  a  large  proportion  of  the 
sediment  carried  by  the  river  had  been  distributed  through  the  other 
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(leltii  cliaiuu'ls.  In  moasurn  as  tlu'se  wore  hoiii};  closad  ])y  llu>  deposit 
of  this  se<liment,  the  volume  of  sediment  earned  to  the  Boea  de  (Vniza 
increased  and  the  deposits  from  this  source  increased  the  bar  area 
outside  the  shore  line  at  this  mouth.  While  this  bar  was  beinj; 
built  seaward  in  the  usual  orescent  form,  the  length  of  the  crest 
(the  line  over  which  the  river  waters  pass  into  the  sea)  increased, 
the  mean  velocity  of  diseharfje  over  the  crest  <feereased,  and  the 
channel  «lepths  decreased.  The  decrease  «tf  flow  throu};h  the  minor 
delta  channels  permit le<l  the  westward  sand  movement  ahtug  the 
coast  to  f(*rm  a  continuous  beach  east  and  west  of  the  Boca  de  (Vniza. 
West  of  this  m(*uth  the  volume  of  this  coastal  mctvement  of  sand 
was  auj;mente<l  hy  river  sediment  from  the  bar.  This  coastal  move- 
nuMit  has  c1os(m1  the  ('ano  de  Biha,  throuj;h  which  barjjes  were  formerly 
broufilit  from  Sabanilla,  and  has  formed  a  wide  shoal  alonj;  the  coast 
Ix'tween  the  Boca  de  CVniza  and  Sabanilla  Bay. 

MKTIIOl)  OK  IMIMIOVKMKNT  OK  BAK  CMANNKL. 

Artificial  works  to  concentrate  the  river  flow  across  the  bar,  to 
deepen  the  channel  ami  fix  it  in  position,  have  but  to  be  so  located  as 
t<t  act  in  harmony  with  the  natural  forces  which  have  worked  toward 
the  same  <;eneral  result.  Since,  however,  the  natural  forces  will 
c(»ntinue  to  act,  and  the  moving  sand  of  the  coast  with  the  sediment 
of  the  river  will  tend  to  reform  the  har  at  the  point  where  the  currents 
meet,  there  will  always  be  recpiired  a  small  annual  outlay  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  depths  at  the  entrance  to  the  har  channel. 

.\.s  stated,  the  Boca  de  (Vniza  bar  is  the  result  of  two  sets  of  forces, 
one  those  of  the  river  and  the  other  those  actiiifr  alon"  the  coast  due 
to  winds,  waves,  and  currents.  The  river  flow  carries  in  suspensiotj 
and  rolls  alonj;  the  bottom  a  larj;e  amount  of  finely  divided  silt  and 
sand  {lathered  from  surface  flow  ()ver  the  lands  drained  and  from  the 
erosion  of  its  hanks.  The  waves  move  the  sand  at  the  edge  of  the 
sea  beach  eastward  from  the  river  mouth  and  carry  it  westerly  hy 
an  intermittent  movement.  This  is  aideil  by  the  offshore  westerly 
current,  which  carries  along  the  sand  stirred  uj)  by  the  breaking 
waves.  On  the  shore  the  dry  sand  is  drifted  like  snow  before  the 
wind  and  gathers  into  dunes  wherever  an  obstruction,  such  as  a 
dead  tree,  causes  a  decrease  in  wind  velocity.  Off  the  mouth  of  the 
river  the  velocity  of  the  river  eurrent  dies  out  as  the  waters  meet 
and  spread  out  into  the  sea.  This  aetion  is  hastened  when  the  river 
and  offshore  currents  meet  in  opposition.  The  shape  of  the  bar 
shows  the  results  of  these  forces. 

The  study  of  the  contours  inside  the  crest  shows  that  the  river  water 
makes  its  way  to  the  sea  maiidy  to  the  north  and  west,  while  beyond 
the  crest,  on  the  east  side,  the  offshore  current  is  turned  seaward  by 
the  river  har  and  river  current.  Whirls  are  formed  and  the  current 
turns  outshore  to  proceed  again  westwardly  outside  of  the  outer 
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crest  slopes.  Excepting  for  short  periods  during  high  river  stages, 
river  water  is  not  found  close  inshore  east  of  the  mouth.  *  *  * 

IMIOJECT  NOW  RECOMMENDED. 

A  study  of  the  har  and  its  channels  indicates  the  lines  and  directions 
which  should  he  followed  by  artificial  works  destined  to  concentrate 
and  direct  the  river  flow.  It  is  evident  that,  so  as  to  interfere  least 
with  the  offshore  current,  the  river  flow  should  he  so  directed  as  to 
join  this  current  at  an  angle  as  much  less  than  90°  as  is  practicable. 
It  is  further  evident  that  the  escape  of  river  water  to  the  west  in  a 
broad,  shallow  sheet  must  he  prevented,  and  that  the  offshore  current 
itself  acts  as  a  partial  barrier  to  a  flow  toward  the  east. 

The  pi’oposed  locations  of  the  jetties  shown  on  the  map  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  are  fixed  in  accordance  with  these  principles.  The  direction 
of  the  main  flow  from  the  mouth  as  shown  to  he  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  1920  survey  is  favorable  for  an  improvement  of  this  type  at  a 
minimum  of  cost.  The  jetties  can  he  located  in  fairly  shallow  water 
and  no  radical  change  of  direction  of  the  deep  channel  is  required. 
At  its  shore  end  tlie  west  jetty  acts  simply  as  a  dam  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  water  to  the  west.  Its  outer  end  forms  a  guiding  wall. 
The  east  jetty  at  its  inner  end  will  tend  to  build  out  the  beach  east 
of  the  mouth,  protect  the  channel  against  wave  and  current  action 
from  the  east  and,  more  effeetively  than  the  existing  bar,  turn  the 
offshore  current  seaward.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
if  the  work  is  too  long  delayed  these  favorable  conditions  may  be 
changed  and  a  relocation  of  the  jetties  necessitated. 

At  the  time  of  the  1920  survey  the  natural  conditions  were  such 
that  dredging  in  continuation  of  the  existing  lO-meter  channel  inside 
the  bar  would  produce  a  maximum  of  results.  As  stated  earlier, 
the  distance  along  the  proposed  channel  line  between  the  10-meter 
contours  inside  and  outside  the  bar  crest  is  only  1,185  meters.  The 
materials  forming  the  bar  are  easily'  eroded,  the  direction  of  flow  is 
favorable,  and  the  work  of  a  dredge  should  result  in  a  movement  of 
the  bar  materials  largely  in  excess  of  the  volume  actually  dredged. 
The  tidal  range  is  so  small  that  a  reversal  of  the  direction  of  the  river 
flow  does  not  occur,  so  that  silt  movement  will  he  outward. 

The  soft  nature  of  the  materials  forming  the  bar  will  cause  the  use  of 
a  ])rush-m  at  tress  foundation  in  the  jetty  construction  to  be  economical. 
For  this  work,  some  of  the  mangrove  growth  can  be  used  to  advantage. 
This  mattress  foundation  should  extend  for  some  distance  out  from 
the  walls  formed  by  the  jetties,  to  guard  against  erosion  caused  by 
waves  and  currents  along  and  close  to  the  sides  of  the  jetties.  The 
jetties  proper  can  be  built  of  riprap  stone  in  pieces  at  the  top  and  sides 
sufficiently  large  to  resist  wave  pressures.  This  stone  in  quality, 
size,  and  quantity  can  be  obtained  within  practicable  distances  from 
.15079— 2.3— Bull.  4 - 2 
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the  work.  It  must  be  transported  to  the  site  from  the  quarries  by 
industrial  railways  and  barges,  and  deposited  in  place  from  a  trestle 
built  on  the  jetty  lines  when  the  lack  of  depth  and  wave  action 
makes  the  use  of  boats  impracticable  and  from  the  barges  direct 
when  they  can  be  used.  The  crest  of  the  jetties  should  be  at  or 
slightly  above  the  level  of  high  water.  Plans  and  cross  sections  of 
the  jetties  are  shown  on  the  accompanying  drawings.  The  length  of 
the  east  jetty  shown  is  the  minimum  recpiired  to  meet  present 
conditions.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  hav^e  to  be  e.xtende<l  further, 
but  tbe  necessity  for  this  can  be  ascertained  only  after  the  jetties 
have  been  built  as  shown. 

The  width  between  the  jetties  at  the  entrance  is  contn)lled  by  the 
volume  «)f  river  flow  and  the  depth  desired  for  the  channel  of  entrance. 
This  depth  should  be  suflicient  to  make  the  passage  over  the  bar  safe 
for  commercial  vessels  of  the  largest  size  at  all  stages  of  the  tide  and 
for  all  weather  conditions.  For  ease  of  steering  the  least  channel  depth 
should  be  3  feet  (1  meter)  greater  than  the  ship’s  draft.  If  there  be 
wave  action  this  depth  should  be  increased  suHiciently  to  allow  for 
the  pitching  of  the  ship.  The  table  *  which  follows  herewith  shows  that 


dross  tonnage. 

Car)!o  tonnaec. 

No. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Feet. 

.Meters. 

.ino-  1,999 
2,000-  4,999 
5,000-  7,999 

K,  000-12. 999 
12,99910  and 
over  1.1,000 

.Wl-  2,:b:i 
2,SW-  .5, 3.^1 
9,.3.« 
9,:i;«-i.5, 167 

1 5, 167  to  and 
over  17,.i00 

6,063 

5, 7.52 
2,  LW 
431 

91 

41. K< 
:i9.6i 
14.6.5 
3.02 
0.6s 

14-20 

20-r. 

25-28 

28  30 

30  and  over 

4. 27-6.  Itl 

6. 10-7. 6:i 

7. 63-8.  .55 

8.  .55-9. 14 
9.14  and  over 

more  than  81  per  cent  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  carried  in 
vessels  drawing  2.5  feet  (7.(5  meters)  or  less,  and  that  in  1919  only 
(58  hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  world’s  steamships  drew  over  30 
feet  (9.1  meters).  It  may  be  added  that  while  in  the  future  more 
ships  may  be  built  with  a  draft  of  between  30  and  35  feet  (9.1  and 
10.7  meters),  it  is  unlikely  that  the  35-foot  (10.7-meterj  draft  will 
be  e.xceeded,  because  so  few  of  the  world’s  harbors  will  accommodate 
larger  ships.  A  channel  depth  of  35  feet  (10.7  meters)  will  accommo¬ 
date  with  safety  all  ships  which  will  desire  to  enter.  This  channel 
depth  can  be  increased  later  should  commercial  and  ship  develop¬ 
ment  create  a  demand  warranting  the  increased  cost.  By  the  time 
a  depth  of  30  feet  (9.1  meters)  has  been  attained,  the  river  will  be 
accessible  to  far  the  greater  part  of  the  world’s  steamships. 

The  jetty  channel  then  should  be  designed  for  a  depth  of  35  feet 
(10.7  meters)  with  a  possibility  of  further  increase.  For  this  depth 
the  width  between  the  jetties  at  the  entrance  is  dek'rmined. 


>  ('dinpilptl  from  a  record  of  I<,5rt  steamships  (■ontainr<l  in  Lloyd's  KcKisIcrfor  I9IS  and  1919. 
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Just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bnizo  tie  Molinares  the  river  has  formed 
its  channel  in  a  regular  section  which  has  a  maximum  depth  of  48.6 
feet  (14.8  meters),  with  a  channel  width  of  1,732  feet  (528  meters) 
between  the  side  35-foot  (10.7-meter)  contours.  The  width  between 
the  banks  is  2,363  feet  (720  meters)  and  the  current  has  a  velocity 
of  about  3  feet  (0.9  meter)  per  second,  or  of  2  miles  (3.2  kilometers) 
per  hour.  Such  a  channel  is  in  general  what  is  desired  at  the  jetty 
entrance,  but  the  maximum  depth  need  not  exceed  35  feet  (10.7 
meters).  This  will  permit  of  a  greater  width  of  section  between  the 
jetties  at  the  entrance.  This  wider  section  will  allow  the  side  slopes 
of  the  bottom  to  be  less  steep  than  are  found  near  the  east  bank  of 
this  section,  protecting  the  jetties  against  undermining. 

From  these  and  other  considerations,  the  width  at  the  entrance 
between  the  axes  of  the  jetties  has  been  fi.xed  at  2,6.58  feet  (810 
meters).  This  is  a  conservative  width,  which  will  not  tend  to  dam 
the  river  and  will  cause  the  channel  to  be  maintained,  after  the  desired 
depth  has  been  attained,  by  the  concentration  of  flow  produced  by 
tbe  jetty  construction  aided  by  the  proposed  dredging  operations. 
The  current  velocity  at  the  entrance,  ev'en  at  periods  of  high  water, 
will  not  be  great  enough  to  interfere  with  ea.sy  navigation. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  the  crest  of  the  east  jetty  to  a  height  of  6.6 
feet  (2  meters)  above  liigh-water  level  and  of  the  west  jetty  to  a 
height  of  3.3  feet  (1  meter)  above  the  same  level.  It  is  expected  that 
under  the  compacting  action  of  the  waves  these  jetty  heights  will 
each  be  reduced  by  3.3  feet  (1  meter).  By  keeping  the  jetties  low, 
the  harmful  effect  of  wave  action  is  minimized. 

COASTAI.  WORKS. 

The  inner  end  of  the  east  jetty  is  located  on  the  sand  spit  east  of 
the  river  mouth,  which  for  some  years  has  been  lengthening  and 
widening.  As  yet,  however,  it  forms  an  insecure  base,  which  may  be 
broken  through  by  the  forces  of  the  sea  and  of  the  river.  'Hiis  spit 
is  merely  the  extension  of  .Salamanca  Island  across  the  north  end  of 
(lomez  Island.  As  stated,  the  area  between  the  highlands  near  .Santa 
Marta  and  the  Magdalena  River  has  been  gradually  filled  as  a  delta 
of  the  Magdalena.  This  delta  was  intersected  by  the  various  eastern 
mouths  of  the  Magdalena.  As  the  channels  of  these  mouths  gradually 
became  filled  the  coastal  sands  built  a  long  spit  to  the  west  from  the 
.Santa  Marta  Hills,  which  is  known  as  the  island  of  Salamanca,  having 
behind  it  toward  the  east  a  shallow  bay,  called  the  (’ienaga  of  Santa 
Marta,  with  a  long,  narrow  arm  extending  west  as  far  as  the  cano 
cast  of  Gomez  Island.  The  Viejo  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  long 
separated  Salamanca  Island  from  Gomez  Island.  Both  of  the.se 
islands  are  of  old  formation,  with  their  surface  about  4  to  8  feet  (1.2 
to  3  meters)  above  high-tide  level,  and  are  heavily  wooded  with  a 
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HYDUOCRAl’IllC  MAP  OF  THF,  BOCA  DF,  CENIZA  AND  THF,  MAP. 


Showing  pro|)a<od  location  of  jollies,  protection  and  control  works,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  main 

by  Black,  McKenney  A  Stewart, 

inan^rttvo  };ro\vtli  wliich  attains  on  the  slieltered  (soiitliern)  sides  a 
heif'ht  of  about  00  feet  (18  meters).  Interspersed  with  the  wooded 
areas  are  meadow  and  marsh  lands.  The  mouth  of  the  Hio  Viejo  is 
now  ehtsed  and  Salamanea  Island  is  joined  to  the  mtrth  shore,  (tf 
(lomez  Island  hv  a  sandy  neck  extendiii"  for  a  mile  (1.0  kilometers) 
alont;  the  coast  and  about  1, ()()()  feet  (305  meters)  wide  at  its  narrowest 
point.  Here  the  <;eneral  level  is  about  4  feet  (1.2  meters)  above  low 
water  on  the  sea  front,  slopin"  down  {jradually  to  the  level  of  the 
water  at  the  south.  The  surface  is  covered  with  sand  dunes  4  to  5 
feet  hifih,  over  and  amonj;  which  the  sea  breaks.  At  times  of  heavy 
rains  the  water  level  to  the  south  is  higher  than  the  sea,  and  at  such 
times  temporary  outlets  are  formed  acro.ss  this  neck,  which  are 
soon  again  filled.  The  sea  face  of  the  islands  is  formed  of  sea  sand. 
The  land  sides  are  formed  of  river  sand,  intermingled  with  sea  sand 
carried  in  by  the  wind.  The  sand  spit  which  extends  westerly  from 
the  sea  front  of  Gomez  Island  is  of  similar  formation.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  were  contracted  too  mucli  by 
artificial  works,  or  in  times  of  unusual  flood  heights  in  the  river, 
there  would  he  grave  danger  that  a  deep  permanent  cut  might  he 
made  across  either  or  both  of  these  necks,  and  that  the  river  might 
abandon  its  present  channel  to  tlie  sea.  Hoth  are  now  in  process  of 
being  built  up.  This  building  must  be  hastened  and  strengthened  by 
artificial  works.  It  is  proposed  to  do  this  by  the  u.se  of  sand  fences 
and  spur  dikes.  When  held,  the  sea  face  will  be  built  out  by  the 
coastal  sand  movement,  and  the  lagoons  on  the  inner  side  will 
gradually  fill  from  deposits  of  river-borne  silt. 
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DALEXA  RIVER  FROM  THE  MOVTH  TO  ABOVE  BARRAXOI  H.I.A. 

tainiiiK  a  navigable  channel  for  :<0-root  draft  vessels  from  Ihc  sea  to  Rarrantiiiilla.  (Re|)orl  and  project 
Fingineers,  Washington.  1>.  C,  ItfJi).) 

WOHK  IXSIItK  THE  MOITH. 

Inside  tlie  moutli  the  east  hank  of  tlie  river  has  been  fairly  stable 
for  some  years,  though  Alligator  Hill,  which  was  named  as  a  land¬ 
mark  on  this  shore  in  the  French  survey  of  1S7S,  no  longer  exists.  It 
is  possible  that  a  high  growth  of  mangroves  near  that  site  was  mis¬ 
taken  for  high  land.  At  the  time  of  the  15)20  survey  the  shore  had 
been  built  for  some  distance  westwardly  from  this  growth  in  the  form 
of  mangrove  swamps.  North  of  Barraiupiilla  no  work  is  now  needed 
along  this  east  hank,  excepting  that  recpiired  to  prevent  the  increase 
in  size  of  the  mouths  of  the  various  cahos,  the  remains  of  the  old 
eastern  channels. 

On  the  west  hank  for  4  mile.s  (0.44  kilometers)  north  from  Barran- 
quilla,  firm  land,  containing  beds  of  limestone,  comes  close  to  the 
river  hank.  The  hank  itself  is  low  and  consists  of  a  layer  of  top  soil 
on  blue  clay,  containing  strata  of  coarse  sand,  and  covered  by  a 
growth  of  mangroves.  Further  north  the  level  of  the  land  falls  into 
a  marsh  filled  with  reeds  and  a  mangrove  growth.  The  entrance  to 
the  ('ienaga  de  Mayoniuin  has  been  partly  closed  and  is  obstructed 
by  a  mass  of  drift.  The  entire  west  hank  of  the  river  between  the 
Mat’orquin  Cienaga  and  Barranquilla  has  been  badly  eroded.  The 
layers  of  sand  have  been  washed  out,  dropping  the  top  soil  with  its 
mass  of  roots  and  mangrove  growth  into  the  w'ater.  Beyond  the 
entrance  to  the  Mayorquin  Cienaga  is  a  beach  of  mud  and  sand  littered 
with  driftwood  brought  down  by  the  river  and  cast  up  by  the  waves 
on  the  seashore  to  the  west.  Near  the  entrance  the  Cienaga  de 
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Mayorquin  has  a  depth  of  about  3  feet  (1  meU*r)  and  a  width  of 
alxuit  150  feet  (40  meters),  witli  marshy  hanks,  with  linn  j^rassland 
at  intervals.  On  the  sea  side  the  hn»ad  hank  of  mud  and  sand  luis 
been  formed  partly  from  rivcT  deposits  and  partly  from  sand  of  the 
sea.  In  heavy  weather  the  sea  makes  aentss  it  at  intervals  into  the 
channel  remaininj;  between  the  beach  formation  ami  the  marshes 
north  of  Mayor(|uin  ('ienajja.  The  formation  is  unstable  and  suhjtM-t 
to  fn'iiuent  changes.  However,  if  the  river  he  prevented  from  break¬ 
ing  through  into  the  C'ienaga  de  Mavonjuin,  the  situation  presents 
little  of  danger  to  the  improvement  of  the  mouth. 

Works  are  required  at  intervals  along  the  west  hank  from  liarran- 
(luilla  to  the  mouth  t<»  prevent  further  hank  entsion  and  to  hold  the 
channel  in  about  its  |)resent  position.  The  entrance  to  the  (’ienaga 
<le  Mayonpiin  must  also  he  closed  by  a  permeable  dam,  which  will 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  current  through  it  and  will  allow  further 
silting  t(»  the  west  in  seasons  of  high  water. 

ESTIMATK  OK  COST. 

A  summary  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  r(H|uir<*d  to  swure  a 
navigable  channel  for  3()-foot  draft  vessels  acniss  the  bar  at  the 


mouth  of  the  river  is  as  follows:  *  *  * 

1.  Dredging,  including  $(>00,000  for  a  new  dredge .  $1,  HK),  (KK( 

2.  Strengthening  and  elevating  shore  east  of  mouth .  270,  (KK» 

Jetties  (east  and  west) .  :t,  SSO,  0<M1 

t.  Dike  entrance  to  ('ienaga  d«*  Mayor(|uin  and  sill  <“ntrani-(*  to  Itio  Viejo.  (!0,  (i.")0 

5,  :{19,  (i.^0 

Shor(‘ protection  ami  chann<‘l  control  mouth  to  llarramiuilla .  4(M),(NI0 

Kstimated  co.d  comph-te .  5,  770,  (i.TO 


It  is  theref(»re  estimated  that  the  work  enumerated  will  re<|uire 
practically  the  amount  of  $(),()()(),()()(),  American  gold,  to  he  e.xpended 
over  a  period  of  about  five  years,  as  folhtws: 

First  year:  Dredging  -hire  of  a  dnslge  atid  its  operation;  <'onstruction  of 
a  new  dredge;  protection  of  shore  east  and  inside  of  mouth;  closing  (’ie¬ 


naga  de  Mayorquin  and  preliminary  work  on  jetties .  $1,  ■>(K),  IK)0 

Second  year:  .New  drinlge  and  <lre<lging  o|H‘rations  and  work  on  jetties. . .  I,  750, 0(K) 

Thinl  year:  Dredging  o{M*rat ions  and  work  on  jetties .  1,250,  (KM) 

Fourt h  year:  Same .  I ,  (KK),  (HK) 

Fifth  year:  Same  (.should  be  appropriates!  fourth  year) .  .500,  (KK) 


In  the  above  estimates  a  liberal  provision  has  been  made  for 
conting(‘nci(*s  and  for  prtdits  of  contractors.  In  works  of  this 
charact(*r  the  amount  of  construction  required  to  attain  any  one  of 
the  d(*sir(*d  ends  can  not  he  prediett'd  accurattdy,  since  so  much  will 
depend  on  weather  and  other  conditions  which  can  not  he  controlled. 
Shoidd  a  single  contract  he  made  for  the  entire  work,  the  contractor 
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must  protect  himself  by  includinj;  in  his  hi<l  u  hirjje  sum  tt)  cover  tht*se 
uneertaintit‘s,  and  he  must  increas(‘  the  permanent  force  (unployed 
and  the  amount  of  plant  he  provides  for  the  same  reason.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  work  he  carried  «)n  hy  administration  under  competent 
enj)fineerin‘jsu|)ervision,  employin};  hired  labor,  which  can  he  discharged 
from  time  to  time  if  work  is  slackened,  and  making  small  contracts 
for  materials  and  for  such  portions  of  the  construction  as  are  shown 
nect'ssary  from  time  to  time,  a  large  portion  of  the  uncertainties 
will  he  eliminated  from  the  contracts,  ami  the  price's  paiil  will 
approach  more  closely  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  accomplished. 
It  is  believed  that  if  this  last  method  of  carrying  out  the  project  is 
adopted,  the  work  can  he  done  for  S7o0,0()(). 00  h'ss  than  the  estimated 
amount  stated  above.  In  addition,  the  plant  acepiired  would  he 
available  f(»r  use  in  future  operations  on  the  river  above  Ihn'ranquilla. 

I'OKT  WOKKS  AT  BAKKAMM  n.I.A. 

Other  work  which  should  he  started  promptly  is  the  provision  for 
port  works  at  Barranquilla,  where  transfer  of  freight  and  passengers 
can  he  made  between  ocean,  river,  and  rail  carrieivi.  Such  a  terminal 
should  consist  of  wharves,  transfer  sheds,  storehouses,  railway 
sidings,  and  yards. 

IMIMIOVKMKNT.S  XKEBKK  t.ATEK. 

Later,  tin*  (juestion  of  the  improvement  of  the  river  above  Bar- 
rampiilla  should  he  taken  iq)  with  a  view  to  increasing  channel 
depths,  to  |)ermit  larger  and  more  powerful  river  steamei's  to  he  used, 
and  thus  to  diminish  the  time  and  cost  of  interior  transportation.  It 
is  probable  that,  in  the  imprt)vement  of  the  river,  power  development 
can  also  he  provided  for.  Such  power  would  he  useful  for  railway 
develoj)ment  and  operation  jus  well  jis  for  municipal  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  purposes.  Atiy  great  project  for  improving  the  upper  Magdalena 
should  include  a  study  of  the  railwjiys  jind  highways  needed  as  the 
feeders  and  distributors  (tf  the  water-borne  traific.  The  increase  of 
transportation  facilities  into  and  on  the  river  will  he  followed  hy  an 
increjise  of  production  and  consumptitm.  This  also  means  an 
increjise  in  population,  and  tlu^se  in  turn  will  demand  and  warrant  the 
e.xpense  of  the  development  of  lint's  of  communication  hy  land,  high- 
wjiys,  ami  railroads.  This  hjis  been  the  invariable  h'sson  of  history. 
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UI’OX  a  small  site  of  2,000  s(|uan*  meters  in  Mexico  City,  Sr. 

Carlos  li.  Zetina  established  in  1002  the  Excelsior  Shoe 
Factory,  which  in  its  first  year  employed  .50  workmen 
ami  manufactured  .5,000  pairs  of  shoes.  The  enterprise 
prospered  until  in  1913  a  corporation  was  formed  with  a  capital  of 
2,000,000  pesos  aiul  a  plant  oceupyinj;  24, .551  scpiare  meters  which 
gives  employment  to  904  workers  and  which,  in  1921 ,  produced  390,770 
pairs  of  footgear.  The  progress  of  manufacture  embraces  every  step 
from  the  preparation  of  hides  to  the  completion  of  boots  and  shoes 
ready  for  sale. 

The  tannery  department,  which  is  c(iuii)ped  with  the  most  modern 
machinery  and  a  chemical  laboratory  for  research  and  experiments, 
turned  out  27,172  pieces  of  sole  leather  in  1921  and  more  than 
200,000  pieces  of  calfskin,  kid,  and  patent  leather. 

The  actual  manufacturing  of  the  shoes  occupies  a  space  of  14,031 
square  meters  and  employs  00  directing  employees  and  512  workers, 
of  whom  03  are  women.  The  machines,  about  500  in  number,  are  of 
the  most  approved  types.  The  last  addition  to  this  part  of  the 
factory  was  called  the  Emilio  (lonzalez  section,  in  honor  of  the  man 
whose  21  years  of  service  in  the  company  made  him  the  dean  of  the 
workmen  and  employees. 

This  company  also  manufactures  its  own  pasteboard  and  wooden 
boxes  and  cases. 

In  the  upkeep  of  the  buildings  and  machinery  alone  a  force  of 
109  skilled  mechanics,  masons,  and  carpenters  headed  by  an  engineer 
is  employed.  Moreover,  the  company  owns  its  own  retail  branches 
and  agencies,  24  of  which  arc  in  the  ('apital,  4  in  other  municipalities 
in  the  Federal  District,  and  7  outside  that  district. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  the  fact  that  this  firm,  under 
the  leadership  of  Sefior  Zetina,  its  founder  and  director  general,  has 
taken  a  constant  interest  in  the  social  welfare  of  its  employees. 
Instalh'd  in  a  separate  building  of  the  plant  under  the  care  of  two 
employees  there  is  a  department  of  free  baths  and  laundries  for  the 
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Cimritny  uf  tho  Depart ment  of  Foreian  RelatHina  of  Meairo. 


A  MODERN’  INDl’STRIAL  PI-AXT  OF  MEXICO. 


The  Excplsiiir  shiio  fiu'lory  ha.s  hail  a  rpiiiarkalili*  crowlh  siniv  its  pstalili.shmi'iit  in  1902.  Iloftinnin^ 
with  50  wnrkiiipn  anti  a  yiwly  output  of  .5,000  pairs  of  shops,  it  gave  pniploympnt  during  tho 
past  ypar  to  noarly  1,000  workers  ana  produced  390,770  pairs  of  footgear. 
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use  <tf  the  workers,  the  former  haviiifi  h  sections  and  the  latter  (it), 
the  practical  usefulness  of  which  is  attested  hv  the  fact  that  32,44S 
persons  made  use  of  the  laundries  and  t),()31  of  the  baths  durinj;  the 
year  1921.  The  company  also  maintains  schools,  the  staff  of  which 
consists  of  one  director,  three  women,  and  seven  men  teachers. 
Day  and  evening  classes  are  given  in  primary,  elementary,  and 
higher  education,  in  accordance  with  the  official  Federal  program 
and  inspection  rules.  In  the  school  year  of  1921  the  average  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  primary  day  classes  of  the  chihlren  of  the  workmen  was 
282.  Workers  under  legal  age  are  reijuired  to  attend  the  evening 
classes  if  they  have  not  completed  the  primary  course  of  study,  and 
unless  this  regulation  is  complied  with  employment  is  denied  them. 
There  are  also  some  students  who  are  not  workers.  The  average 
attendance  in  the  evening  classes  in  1921  was  114. 

Nor  is  the  health  of  the  workei's  less  generously  cared  for,  two 
doctoi-s  being  engaged  in  ministering  to  the  workei's  who  fall  ill,  consul¬ 
tations  being  held  alternate  days,  and  medicines  being  supplied  gratis, 
liy  means  of  a  small  amount  which  the  workmen  themselves  fix 
from  time  to  time  a  benefit  fund  is  maintained  from  which  the  loss 
of  wages  due  to  illness  is  compensated.  Another  interesting  activity 
is  the  cooperative  society  which  has  been  establisheil  for  the  benefit 
of  the  workei's.  A  deduction  of  1  pt'r  cent  is  made  from  the  salary 
of  all  employees,  from  the  apprentice  to  the  director  general,  the 
company  giving  a  further  2  per  cent,  the  proceeds  of  which  form  the 
fund  which  maintains  a  stiu'c  where  the  workmen  may  purchase  food 
and  tdher  commodities  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Apart  from  the 
maintenance  of  this  store,  the  fund  of  the  cooperative  society  serves 
as  a  reserve  fund  for  thosi*  workmen  who  h*ave  the  service  (for 
reasons  other  than  unsatisfactory  conduct),  to  whom  is  returned 
double  the  amount  deposited  by  them  or,  in  case  of  death,  triple  the 
amount  saved  is  given  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceasetl. 

As  a  result  of  the  director  general’s  eoncern  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  his  workers  and  his  belief  that  social  education 
should  begin  in  the  home,  the  construction  department  has  formu¬ 
lated  a  plan  for  a  group  of  workmen’s  houses,  setting  apart  for  this 
purpose  some  land  situated  in  the  Colonia  Escaiidon  at  Tacubaya, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Mexico  City,  which  has  an  area  of  23,280  square 
inetem  (about  240, ()()()  square  feet)  upon  which  work  has  already 
been  started.  In  this  housing  scheme  the  company  will  invt'st  the 
sum  of  30,000  pesos,  the  land  being  subilivided  into  lots  upon 
which  will  be  constructed  hygienic  houses  for  the  workmen  and  their 
families,  who  may  buy  them  by  monthly  payments  covering  a 
period  of  10  years. 


IION.  MILES  POINDEXTER. 


Ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of  the  I'nited  States  to  Peni. 

Miles  Poindexter  was  born  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  IXBS.  After  receiving  his  degree  of  B.  L.,  he  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  the  Slate  of  Wa.shington.  He  was  county  prosecuting  attorney  and  Judge  of  the 
sii|MTior  court  of  the  SiKikane  district.  He  was  elecletl  to  t^mgress  in  19US,  and  from  1911  to  the 
present  time  served  as  linitetl  States  Senator  from  Washington,  on  Kebriiary  19,  I92;<,  he  was  ap- 
IMiinted  aml>assailor  to  Peru. 


‘‘LA  EMIGUAC’ION.” 

This  painting,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  house  where  Bolivar  was  born,  depicts  one  of  the  most  striking  episodes  in  the  war  of  independenee  of  Venezuela. 


By  Dr.  Gi'illekmo  A.  Sukrwell, 

Acting  Secrelarg,  .S’.  Section  of  the  Inter  American  High  ('onnnission. 

IX  THK  Englisli  odition  of  the  Pax  Amkricax  Bulletin  for 
Deeeinher,  1919,  and  January,  1920,  a  translation  of  an 
exhaustive  study  on  painting  in  Venezuela,  made  hy  Dr.  J.  Seni- 
pruin,  was  published.  This  essay  referretl  to  the  great  masters 
now  dead,  sueh  as  Vristohal  Kojas,  Arturo  Miehelena,  Antonio 
Herrera  Toro,  and  Martin  Tovar  y  Tovar.  At  the  end  of  that  study 
mention  was  made  of  the  living  master,  Tito  Salas.  These  lines 
may  serve  as  a  eoinplement  to  that  article,  in  order  to  present  further 
information  eoneerning  this  remarkable  school  of  painting. 

Tito  .Salas  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  living  painter  of  Venezuela, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  present  time.  His  “Triptieo  boliviano" 
has  been  sueei'eded  hy  paintings  which  show  greater  perfection  of 
teehni(|ue,  a  more  pei-fect  mastery  of  color,  and  a  greater  maturity 
and  serenity  of  inspiration.  Tito  Salas  is  still  young,  and  he  has 
already  attained  the  glory  of  the  great  masters.  The  completion  of 
his  latest  painting,  ‘‘The  Battle  of  Araure,”  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  (lescrihe  briefly  some  of  his  works  done  after  the  “Trfptico.”  It 
has  been  our  privilege  to  see  .several  of  these  paintings,  and  it  has 
been  a  source  of  wonder  to  us  that  here  in  the  United  States,  where 
there  are  so  many  rich  patrons  of  art,  nobody  has  thought  of 
organizing  an  exhibition  of  these  splendid  pictures. 

“La  Emigracion’’  is  a  painting  5  meters  long  and  3  meters  wide. 
It  represents  one  of  the  most  striking  episodes  of  the  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Venezuela.  The  army  of  independence  had  suffered 
bloody  reverses  and  the  royalist  army,  commanded  hy  the  sanguinar}’ 
Boves,  was  approaching  the  city  of  Caracas.  Bolivar  decided  to 
leave  the  city  and  look  for  shelter  in  the  regions  to  the  east.  The 
inhabitants,  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  of  death  and  dishonor  which 
were  impending,  decided  to  abandon  the  city  and  follow  the  patriot 
chieftain.  Some  soldiers,  full  of  discouragement,  officers  and  old 
men,  children,  mothers  frenzied  with  terror,  followed  the  Liberator, 
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“EL  MILAUKO— CASTILLA." 
Exhibited  in  the  Salon  de  Pari)  in  1913. 


“LA  TAI'EA  EN  CASTILLA.” 

The  combinations  of  color  in  this  canvas  arc  particularly  happy 


“LA  SAN  (iENAUO.” 

This  paiDting  of  a  peasant  festivity  is  the  property  of  the  Club  Venezuela  of  Caracas. 
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wliu  sadly.  l)ut  with  undauntcal  courafjo,  loads  tho  sorrowful  pil- 
ffrimajijo.  Tho  paintor  has  <lopiotod  tho  ontranoo  to  a  forost  whoro 
tho  nifjht  falls  with  tho  rapidity  of  tho  tropical  oropusolos,  Bolivar 
ridiiif;  on  his  white  horse  his  melancholy  eyes  looking  almost 
vacantly  toward  tho  road  an  Indian  at  his  side,  with  a  lantern 
in  his  right  hand  and  a  drum  hanging  from  his  hack.  Tho  lantern 
lights  tho  head  and  nock  of  tlio  horse,  while  tho  rear  guard  of  tho 
pilgrims  has  still  tho  light  of  tho  day.  This  is  a  picture  full  of 
expression,  which  inspires  in  those  who  view  it  a  fooling  of  melancholy 
caused  bj"  the  great  catastrophe.  This  painting  has  been  placed  in 
the  house  where  Bolivar  was  born,  in  ('aracas.  I  remember  well 
that  misty  afternoon  when  tho  painter  Dr.  Vicente  Lecuna,  tho 
illustrious  protector  of  science  and  art.  and  1  stood  in  that  house, 
through  which  the  memory  of  Bolivar  seemed  to  breathe.  Across  the 
courtyard  W(‘  saw  this  masterpiece  brought  out,  supported  by  two 
men,  accpiiring  an  added  melaneholy  through  the  constant  drizzle. 

*•  Kl  perddn  en  Bretana.”  This  painting  of  one  of  the  customs  of 
Brittany  has  become  very  well  known  through  the  critical  reviews  of 
the  press  in  Paris.  It  measures  3^  meters  in  length  and  3  meters  in 
width.  It  was  |)roposed  for  the  first  medal  in  the  Salon  of  Paris  in 
IfMl.  The  customs  of  the  peasants  of  Brittany  are  portrayed  by 
the  artist  with  a  master  hand,  and  the  effects  of  color  and  of  shade 
and  light  are  especially  striking. 

‘‘Kl  Milagro --('astilla.’’  This  work  is  the  one  from  which,  more 
than  any  other,  the  artist  has  gained  his  reputation.  It  was  exhibited 
in  the  Salon  of  Paris  in  lf)13  and  obtained  the  largest  number  of 
votes  for  the  first  medal,  which  was  not  granted  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  painter  is  a  foreigner  and  that  the  regulations  of  the  Salon 
do  not  permit  foreigners  to  be  awarded  the  first  medal.  No  descrip¬ 
tion  can  give  a  just  idea  of  this  painting,  which  is  still  in  the 
|)ossession  of  its  author. 

“La  (’apea  en  ('astilla.”  This  large  canvas,  3  meters  long  and 
meters  wide,  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  Paris  in  1909.  It  was 
the  subject  of  wide  discussion  in  the  press.  It  produces  an  effect  of 
rare  merriment,  the  combinations  of  color  being  particularly  happy. 
It  is  one  of  those  paintings  seemingly  made  of  sunlight  and  spiritual 
joy.  It,  also,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  artist. 

“  Procesidn  en  ('astilla ”  -Salon  of  Paris.  HilO.  This  is  a  painting 
(tf  sorrow  and  faith,  of  misery  and  hop(‘.  The  miraculous  Virgin  is 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  peasants,  while  the  other  children  of 
the  earth  trudge  behind  with  prayers  on  their  lips,  sadness  in 
their  stooping  shoulders,  and  a  ray  of  hope  in  their  believing  eyes. 
This  picture  has  been  compared  with  the  procession  described  in 
“The  Triumph  of  Death,”  by  the  Italian  poet  D’.Vnnunzio.  The 


•‘FIESTA  EN  BRETASA.” 

In  this  notal>le  painting,  the  peasants  of  Brittany  are  pictured  true  to  life. 


"THE  BATTEE  OF  AUAURE.” 

The  most  recent  work  of  Tito  Salas,  represontini;  a  historical  charge  of  cavalry  led  by  General  Bolivar. 


XOTAHLE  CANVASES  OF  TITO  SALAS, 
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Government  of  France  bought  this  canvas  for  tlie  Museum  of  the 
Luxemlmurfi. 

■'La  San  Genaro.”  This  painting  is  tlie  |)ropert3'  of  the  Ghih 
Venezuela  of  (’aracas.  It  was  ilone  in  Italy  in  lt)()7  and  obtained 
the  third  medal  in  the  Salon  «*f  Paris.  It  is  a  canvas  d  meters  Ion" 
by  2.3  meters  wide  describiii"  a  peasant  festivity  in  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  role  is  played  by  the  sun,  the  couple  in  shadow  in  the  foreground 
bringing  into  more  striking  relief  the  brilliant  background.  Tbe 
movement,  the  composition,  and  the  excellent  technicpie  have  been 
greatly  praised  by  the  French  critics. 

‘“La  Juerga  en  Sevilla’’  Salon  of  Paris,  19()S.  The  dimensions  of 
this  canvas  are  3  meters  long  and  ‘2^  meters  wide.  It  represents 
the  Spanish  customs  of  Andalusia.  It  shows  an  old  ])atio  where 
peo|)le  ilance  to  the  music  of  guitars  with  the  spontaneous  joy  of 
the  southern  jieoptes,  in  the  atmosphere  t)f  light  characteristic  of  the 
meridi(»nal  Provinces  of  Spain.  The  composition  as  a  whole  shows 
the  ability  of  this  artist  in  overcoming  technical  dilliculties,  while 
the  movement  is  both  lively  and  natural. 

“.V  Feast  in  Brittany ’’  Salon  of  Paris,  1912.  This  jiainting  is 
4  meters  long  by  2.S  meters  wide  and  is  the  same  style  as  “  El  Perddn,’’ 
mentioned  bebtre,  having  the  same  characteristics  of  style  and  com¬ 
position.  The  peasants  of  that  section  (»f  France  are  pictured  true 
to  life  in  this  celebrated  jiainting. 

“The  Battle  (d  Araure”  is  the  most  recent  work  of  Tito  Salas. 
In  the  execution  of  this  painting  the  full  mastery  of  techni<iue  is 
evident.  The  episode  of  the  battle  represented  here  is  a  charge  of 
two  reserve  sejuadrons  t)f  cavalry  led  by  B(*livar  in  one  of  the  stages 
of  the  conllict.  This  battle  is  described  in  the  following  words  by 
the  eminent  historian  Vicente  Lecuna: 

Th<‘  battle  ra}^*8  aloa^  tlu*  whoU*  front,  ami  two  ]>Iatoon8  of  cavalry,  supported  by 
part  of  the  infantry,  WTest  from  the  enemy  soiiu*  if  its  films,  iisinir  only  the  s|M‘ar  and 
the  bayonet.  The  lidt  Spanish  win;;,  comiHised  of  cavalry  of  the  plains,  "ix“s  forward 
to  envelop  the  lirst  reimblioan  line  on  the  rifiht,  which  has  advanced,  lirin;;.  bolivar 
sends  the  a(*cond  line  of  horamnen  afrainst  the  royalist  jilainsmen  and,  si'einsiour  men 
ar«“  losinfi,  he  jiiits  himself  at  the  heail  of  the  re.si'rves  and  charfics  with  them  atrainst 
the  front  of  the  jKiwerful  enemy  army,  while  th(“  second  line  attacks  airain  the  flank  of 
till*  fo»“s.  Th<‘  latter  yield  and  di.sa]>)>ear  from  the  field.  At  that  moment  the  enemy 
infantry,  in  the  center  of  the  line,  seidn;;  it.self  without  support,  retreats  in  demorali¬ 
zation;  bolivar  orders  a  fimieral  charjii*  of  bayonet,  and  the  royalist  infantry  is  disUxlfp'd 
from  its  ]Hisition.  *  *  *  The  pursuit  is  made  with  the  characteristic  vi;?^)r  of 
bolivar’s  pursuits,  to  the  jHiint  where  the  LiU-rator  himself  outsped  the  fleein;.; 
enemies,  and  in  the  nifiht  of  the  same  day  tiMik  as  jirisoners  :W)  kilometers  from  the 
field  of  battle  thos<‘  who  were  left.  The  Sjiani.sh  chiefs  had  to  escajH' alone. 

Around  Tito  Salas  there  is  an  entire  generation  of  painters  who 
promise  futtire  ghiry  for  \’eneztiela.  lie  is  now,  however,  the  undis- 
puti'd  master,  and  a  worllty  successor  of  'Povar  v  Tovar,  Rojas,  and 
Michelena. 
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By  Carlos  Hkkxdl, 

Chief  of  the  Araguni/n  Erih  iUtion  in  1921,  I'rofeitmr,  Lgceu  (loi/ano,  (lotjai 

TIIK  very  little  known  State  of  (Joyaz,  with  its  territoiy  of 
749,000  square  kilometers  and  much  larger  than  Franee,  has 
sur])rise(l  the  Brazilian  nation  with  the  display  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  of  its  many  raw 
products  and  its  immense  economic  possibilities.  Its  population  of 
"lOOjOOO  inhabitants  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  cattle  breeding 
and  the  industries  related  thereto,  although  there  are  three  other 
important  industries  awaiting  development,  namely,  transport, 
babassu  oil,  and  mining.  These  enterprises  are  well  worth  con¬ 
sideration  and  study  as  they  open  new  prospects  to  foreign  capital 
and  imlustry  as  well  as  a  new  market  for  vegetable  oil. 

The  enormous  territory  of  this  State  can  be  divided  climatically 
into  three  zones:  Southern,  central,  anti  northern;  the  southern 
having  a  subtropical  climate  and  the  central  forming  the  link  between 
the  southern  subtropical  and  the  tropical  climate  of  the  northern. 
The  products  of  these  various  climates  are  manifold  and  include 
everything  that  is  grown  from  the  extreme  south  to  the  extreme 
north  of  Brazil.  Indeed,  this  State  jmxluces  such  diverse  crops  as 
wheat,  corn,  rice,  beans,  sugar,  coffee,  and  potatoes;  its  tobacco  is 
famous;  its  cotton  and  cocoa,  although  doing  splendidly,  are  badly 
neglected;  rubber  and  Brazil  nut  trees  abound  in  the  north,  its  timber 
wealth  being  enormous  and,  except  in  the  south,  wholly  unexplored; 
indeed,  immense  forests  of  coco  babassu  extend  throughout  the  State. 
As  already  mentioned,  stock  raising  is  the  principal  occupation,  but 
its  by-products,  as  milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  are  neglected,  j)rincij)ally 
owing  to  the  absence  of  suitable  means  of  transportaton.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  this  State  is  also  considerable,  large  dej)osits  of  iron 
ore,  manganese,  asbestos,  and  mica  being  known  to  exist;  its  white 
and  colored  crystals  are  well  known;  its  diamond  mines  have  produc<*<l 
many  fine  stones,  the  largest  gem  of  Brazil  having  been  found  in  this 
State.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  gold  were  taken  out  of  its  deposits  in 
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the  earlier  days  of  primitive  mining,  while  in  the  large  areas  of  its 
gold-bearing  sedimentary  deposits,  many  more  are  still  waiting 
to  be  won  ])y  modern  seientilic  methods  and  so  rank  this  State  by  the 
side  of  California. 

('omparing  the  exportation  of  the  ])rineij)al  jiroduets  with  the  area 
and  the  population,  the  lack  of  transport  facilities  becomes  evident. 
The  Cioyaz  railway  penetrates,  up  to  the  present,  only  about  180 
kilometers  into  the  territory  of  this  State,  wliich  has  a  length  of 
more  than  1,800  kilometers  from  south  to  north;  thus  (»nly  about 
one-fourth  ])art  is  served  by  transport.  The  above-mentioneil 
railway  is  now  being  puslied  aliead,  a  bridge  having  been  constructed 


CATTl.E  IN  TIIK  STATE  oK  COYAZ. 

Al  |in'si-nl  llii'  iK.piihilii  II  iif  llic  Slate  is  ileviiteil  aliiiesi  exclusively  to  (ullle  liieislin;;  ami  llie 
industries  reialisl  thereto. 


over  the  ('orumba  River  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  slmrt  lime  the  first 
engine  will  make  its  appearance  in  this  capital.  The  total  length 
of  railroad  would  then  amount  to  about  oOO  kilometers  and  one-third 
jiarl  would  be  open  for  export,  ])ut  the  greater  jiroblem,  how  to 
ilevelop  the  other  two-thirds,  requires  a  speedy  solution.  The  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  railway  farther  than  Cioyaz  would  not  be  economical, 
as  the  freight  cost  would  kill  any  enterprise.  The  only  waj'  therefore 
to  develop  the  central  and  the  northern  portions  of  this  State  is  by 
the  navigation  of  the  Araguaj'a  ICiver,  which,  once  established,  will 
connect  this  Stale  with  lielem  and  enable  it  to  import  and  export 
directly. 
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TIIK  PAX  AMKHTCAX  ITXIOX. 


TIIK  AI{A(JrAYA  IMVEK. 

The  source  of  this  river  lies  in  latitude  1S°  south.  Its  jjeneral 
direction  is  lutrth,  ])arallel  with  the  Tocantins,  into  which  it  flows  at 
Sao  floao  das  dims  Barras,  after  a  course  of  ahont  kilometers. 

Below  that  jioint  it  loses  its  name,  enterinj;  the  sea  under  the  name 
of  Bara.  The  Arafjnaya  is  one  of  the  most  heantiful  rivers  of  Brazil. 
From  Leopoldina  to  ('onceivao,  a  distance  of  1,040  kilometers,  no 
hindrance  whatever  to  navifjation  is  encountered.  From  Conceicao  to 
Alcohaca,  a  distance  of  (iOO  kilometers,  the  Araguaya  and  Tocantins 
are  interrnpteil  hy  various  rajiids  which  make  navijjation  diflicnlt 
without,  liowever,  entirely  jueventiu"  it.  In  spite  of  these  dif- 
liculties  (len.  ('onto  de  Majjalhaes,  while  governor  of  the  Province  of 


SI'KCIMKNS  OK  KISII  FUOM  TIIK  AlIAOrAVA  UIVKK. 


(loyaz  f  1)S()I-1<S()4),  ojiemal  this  river  to  navigation  hy  placing  in 
service  three  steamers,  one  of  them  brought  uj)  from  Belem  under 
his  own  command.  After  his  retirement,  the  enterprise  gradually 
declined  until,  on  the  advent  of  the  Kejiuhlic,  the  subvention  paid 
hy  the  Imperial  (lovernment  ceased  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
steamers  were  laid  up  at  the  port  of  Leojxildina  where,  being  left  to 
I'ot,  they  are  now  irremediably  lost.  This  enterprise,  Avhich  was 
dej)endent  on  the  subsidy  paid  hy  the  (lovernment,  inevitably 
collajised  as  soon  us  financial  aid  ceased,  because  its  freight  revenues 
were  insignificant,  there  hi'ing  no  exjiortation  at  Unit  time  and, 
indeed,  no  industry  the  jiroducts  of  which  could  be  exported.  The 
imports  were  likewise  small,  the  population  of  this  town,  to  which 
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the  goods  were  destined,  being  greatly  reduced  as  the  region  of 
the  Araguaya  was  then  very  sparsely  inhabited. 

But  the  economical  conditions  of  the  worhl  have  meanwhile  under- 
gmie  formidable  changes.  Industry,  commerce,  and  transjiortation 
have  progressed  em>rmously.  Brazil,  which  then  exported  chiefly 
coffee,  and  which  imjiorted  meat,  rice,  wheat,  and  other  prime  neces¬ 
sities  on  a  large  scale,  has  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  large  exporting 
nation.  The  maritime  States  of  Brazil  in  jiarticular  have  developed 
marvelously.  New  possibilities  and  necessities  have  materialized, 
the  effects  of  which  extend  to  the  most  distant  States  of  the  Brazilian 
Hinterland,  (’oal,  which  for  so  long  a  time  was  the  princij)al  fuel, 
is  now  being  replaced  by  petroleum;  this  in  its  turn  will  soon  be 


DRIED  MEAT  OK  THE  PIRAUrCl'  FISH. 

Those  fish  at  lain  a  lonRih  of  aWml  H  fool  and  w-oinh  I2.">  imiinds  or  inoro. 


unable  to  satisfy  the  ever-increasing  demand,  and  will  before  long  be 
supplanted  by  vegetable  oils  obtained  from  different  species  of 
native  and  other  palms,  such  as  the  dende  palm,  which  occui-s  on  the 
African  continent,  and  the  babassu  palm  ((hco  orbhjnya)  of  Brazil, 
tbe  great  utility  of  which  has  only  recently  been  recognized,  tbe  first 
exports  dating  from  1914. 

THE  BABASSU  PALM  {COCO  OKBIGNVA). 

I  There  are  a  number  of  other  jialms  in  South  America,  besides  the 

I  coconut,  that  furnish  oil-bearing  nuts,  the  most  important  being  the 

babassu  palm,  wbich  in  the  States  of  Maranhao  and  Piauliy  forms 
extensive  forests,  which  are  even  more  dense  in  the  State  of  (loyaz, 
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where  tliey  are  more  extensive  than  those  of  these  two  States 
together.  In  some  parts  of  this  State  the  traveler  rides  for  days 
through  forests  of  these  palms,  ver}'  often  under  great  difiiculties, 
for  the  nuts  cover  the  paths,  causing  the  animal  to  stumble.  The 
babassu  palm  resembles  that  of  the  coconut,  but  its  nuts  are  different. 
From  8  to  12  centimeters  long,  the  hard  shell  incloses  G  kernels  from 
3  to  4  centimeters  in  length  and  1  to  1^  in  thickness.  These  nuts 
form  bunches  that  contain  from  150  to  300  nuts.  The  ])alm  produces 
fi'om  1  to  G  bunches  a  year,  which  ripen  at  any  time,  forming  thus  a 
continuous  supplj'  all  the  year  round.  Each  bunch  produces  from 
2tto  3  liters  of  oil.  The  oil  of  the  babassu  is  light,  similar  to  that  from 
copra,  with,  however,  the  advantage  of  less  acid.  Even  long  storage 
fails  to  develop  acidity  as  is  the  case  with  copra  oil.  The  composition 
of  the  seeds  is  as  follows: 

OilcoaU'iits .  (Mi.  12  Mineral  mat U*rH .  2.02 

Humidity .  -1.21  Fibers .  5. 9t» 

.Ml>umiiiuid.'< .  7.18  - - — 

( 'arlKJiiie  matters .  14. -17  Total .  KKt.OO 


Analysis  of  babassii  oil  shows  the  following  figures: 
SjK'cific  weii^ht .  0.0182 


Fusiiif;  iwint,  dej^ret's  F . 

Hidraetory  index  at  40°  (Well- 


ny) .  27..’) 

Solidilieatioii  ]M)iiit,  def^rees  F.  72 
.''a)  K  >11  i  til -at  ion .  247.7 


I(Mline  imlex .  l(i.  1 

.\cidity,  ec.  n/1  alkali  ikt  UK) 

jn^ms . 

Insoluble  gn'asy  aeids .  1.08 

(ilyet'rin,  iK*r  cent .  12.2 


The  pressed  pulp  of  the  kernels,  when  comjrletely  free  of  fatty 
matters,  contains  valuable  proteids  well  suited  for  cattle  or  pig 
fattening.  Chemical  analysis  is  the  following: 

Humidity .  11.50  Carbonic  matters .  40.00 

(4il .  (i.  •’50  Fil)er8 .  l(i.  .50 

.Mbuminoids .  10.81  Mineral  matters .  5.  (M) 


Jiabassu  oil  is  not  only  advantageously  employed  for  illuminating 
])urposes,  but  it  also  produces  a  grade  of  margarine  superior  even  to 
milk  butter;  it  is  further  excellent  raw  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  fine  toilet  soaps,  and  as  a  lubricant  it  has  the  enormous  advantage  of 
not  corroding  the  bearings  as  in  the  case  of  cottonseed  oil.  Its  most 
imirortant  use,  however,  is  as  a  combustible  for  internal-combustion 
engines.  In  motors  of  the  Diesel  or  semi-Diesel  type  it  is  superior 
to  petroleum  or  crude  oil,  leaving  no  residue  behind. 

The  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  the  successful  exploitation  of  these 
palms  are  in  the  crushing  and  transport  to  the  nearest  seaport.  The 
first  has  been  solved  by  Dr.  Britto  Bassos,  a  distinguished  engineer, 
who  has  invented  and  successfully  used  a  crusher  which,  after  main' 
years  of  experimentation,  has  finally  been  patented.  This  crusher 
extracts  80  per  cent  of  the  whole  kernels  without  breaking  them;  it 


A  »AI»ASSr-l*ALM  FOREST  OX  THE  ARAGUAYA  RIVER. 


A  iliHiciilty  in  the  way  of  ihc  siuTcssfiil  exploitation  of  the  extensive  baluissu-palm  forests  is  the 
transportation  problem. 
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is  driven  by  a  (i-lioi’sopower  engine,  and  produces  kilograms  of 

kernels  in  eight  hours.  The  transport  ])rohlem  still  remains  to  he 
solved  and  upon  its  solution  depends  this  most  valuable  industry. 

The  e.xports  (1020)  in  the  following  table  seem  very  low  when 
compared  with  the  enormous  territory  involved  and  its  500,000 
inhabitants; 

<  attlc . iiunilHT..  7!>,  182  I.ard . kilo>;rani« . .  12,  .129 

l)ri«‘(l  meat . kilopums..  82.1.211  Rk-o . do _ 2. 150,  .192 

Tallow . do 98.480  Tobacco . do 114,499 

. ininilH'r..  2.197  Coffc'c . do 220.  .599 

But  with  oidy  ISO  kilometers  of  railroad,  and  gasoline  at  appro.xi- 
mately  SIO  per,  it  is  surprising  that  exports  reacli  even  the  above 
(igures. 

'Pile  (»rgani/ation  <»f  babassu-palm  oil  cm  the  basis  of  an  up-to-date 
industry  is  the  one  solution  of  the  transport  problem  of  the  State  of 
(loyaz.  Fluvial  navigation  can  not  exist  without  downstream  freight, 
and  it  can  not  thrive  while  its  eombustible  is  other  than  vegetable  oil. 
Babassu  oil  in  the  semi-Diesel  type  of  engine  will  make  any  company 
independent  of  coal,  ])etrol,  gasoline,  and  wood,  and,  incidently  with 
regard  to  the  last,  its  use  will  help  to  preserve  the  forests.  Vegetable 
oil  as  fuel  is  much  more  economical,  as  it  can  be  produced  at  low  cost 
while  the  su|)ply  for  a  round  trip  can  be  stored  on  board  thus  avoiding 
loss  of  time  in  taking  on  board  coal  or  wood.  Mort'over  all  allluents 
of  the  Araguaya  are  navigable  nearly  to  tlieir  sources  during  the 
rainy  seascui,  ctne  the  most  important  being  the  Rio  Vermelho, 
which  (lows  through  the  capital  of  this  State  and  which  is  navigable 
up  to  .lurupensem,  a  distance  of  96  kilometers,  during  the  dry  season, 
and  during  the  rainy  months  to  within  24  kilometers  from  (loyaz. 

The  babassu-oil  industry  would  also  solve  the  problem  of  cheaper 
transport  by  land,  as  experiments  made  recently  with  tractors  and 
sj)ecially  constructed  motors  using  vegetable  oil  for  fuel  have  proved 
succe.ssful.  This  is  a  most  im])ortant  fact  as,  notwithstanding  the 
roads  that  have  already  been  constructed,  practically  no  transport 
of  agricultural  products  or  goods  exists,  owing  to  the  prohibitive 
prices  of  gasoline  and  kerosene.  For  the  same  reason  no  tractors  are 
employed  for  agricultiiral  purposes,  and  very  few  industries  employ 
gasoline  or  kerosene  engines  in  this  State. 

From  these  statements  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  through  the  organ- 
i;;ation  of  the  babassu-oil  industry  the  power  of  production  would 
increase  at  least  a  hundredfold  in  this  State.  Five  hundred  thousand 
people  would  certainly  produce  much  more  if  their  products  could  be 
exported  cheaply  by  means  of  modern  transportation  systems.  There 
is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  foreign  capital.  The  time  is  ripe,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  creation  of  a  new  industry  which  will  find  an  excellent 
market  for  its  products  in  Europe  and  North  America,  and  which,  in 
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its  turn,  will  be  an  excellent  buyer  in  these  two  regions,  especially  of 
enjiines  necessary  for  the  exploitation  of  the  palm-oil  imlnstry. 

THE  GOLD  MINES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  (iOYAZ. 

There  is  still  another  very  important  industry  to  he  developed,  an 
industry  whicli  will  be  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  babassu  oil 
and  better  transport.  This  industry  is  the  mining  of  gold. 

The  history  of  the  difl'ercnt  gold  mines  in  this  State  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  unfortunately  no  technical 


TI  UTLK  EC.C.S, 

Those  are  oonsidoroil  a  dolioai’y  in  the  roKion  (if  llio  Araguaya  Bivor. 

data  are  available  to-day,  the  numerous  alluvial  gravel  deposits, 
beyond  any  manner  of  doubt  still  oiler  a  fine  opportunity  to  the 
modern  mining  industrialist.  The  cjuantity  of  gold  taken  out  by 
the  Portuguese  fluring  the  X\TI1  century  amounted  to  14o,68(), ()(•() 
grams,  representing  a  value  f)f  about  $72, S4(),( )()(),  American  money, 
to-day.  These  are  ollicial  figures;  but  the  Portuguese  complained 
f>f  the  heavy  smuggling  that  was  going  on,  and  it  is  entirely  possible 
that,  this  sum  represents  only  half  the  value  of  the  real  amount  mined, 
especially  as  the  smugglers  were  protected  by  (lovernment  officials. 
Under  the  dominion  of  Portugal  all  gold  had  to  be  delivered 
to  the  authorities,  who,  after  melting  it  deducted  one-fifth  of  its 
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valuo,  this  rcprosontiii};  the  share  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  'i'lie 
gold-bearing  areas  were  given  to  jobbers,  some  of  whom  owned  as 
many  as  5,000  slave  workers.  These  jobbers  who  considered  the 
contribution  of  one-lifth  very  heavy,  did  their  best  to  cheat  the 
(lovernment  whenever  they  could.  The  Portuguese  (lovernment 
in  the  end  took  such  unwise  measures  in  general  that  the  breakdown 
(»f  this  industry  was  inevitable.  A  few  ()f  these  measures  were: 

A  royal  decree  issued  in  1735  which  prohibited  the  circulation  of 
coiiK'd  money,  substituting  instead  that  of  gold  dust,  at  tin*  rate  (»f 


coi.i)  xrcaiETS  from  sao  jose  de  tocaxtins. 


1.  Chain  of  enhi  nu(;K'‘<s.  wciKhl  .V  grains.  2.  Watcr-wiirn  nuKgcl,  wpight  ini  grains.  :f.  Xiiggcl 
ui'ighing  2;{.10  grains.  4.  Nnggcl  wpighing  lO.nT  grains.  Nnggot  weighing  Hi.itn  grains, 
ti.  Nugget  weighing  in. in  grains.  7.  Nugget  weighing  .'l.nT  grains. 

()0  cents  per  gram.  .Settlements  near  the  mines  were  forbidden;  the 
slave  could  denounce  his  master  for  gold  smuggling  and  in  reward 
receive  his  freedom;  the  importation  of  cattle  and  stock  raising  was 
prohibited;  goldsmiths  were  banished;  the  destruction  of  sugar  mills 
and  the  closing  of  roads  were  onlered;  and,  to  crown  this  inept  policy, 
a  royal  order  decreed  the  extinction  of  all  cattle,  hoi’ses,  and  mules, 
with  the  object  of  thus  making  gold  smuggling  impossible.  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  stock  raising  were  thus  practically  prohibited  in  spite  of 
the  State’s  possessing  the  most  fertile  lands  and  prairies,  capable  of 
supporting  many  million  head  of  cattle.  Food  had  to  be  imported 
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from  Sao  Paulo,  1,500  to  2,000  kilometers  distant,  the  resulting 
prices  of  foodstuffs  being  the  following: 


Crams  of  gold. 


1  bag:  of  corn .  21 

1  l)air  of  manioc  meal .  :?(> 

1  ]H)un(l  of  sugrar .  7 


•  iramsof  gold. 


1  hog .  287 

1  cow .  459 


As  owners  of  more  than  100  slaves  could  not  withstand  these  condi¬ 
tions,  the  output  of  gold  after  1820  was  so  insignificant  that  it  is  not 
worthy  of  mention.  Many  flourishing  villages  were  abandoned. 


JATOnX  TKEE  IX  THE  AHACFAYA  KECIOX. 

The  tiiiilMT  wcallli  of  the  State  of  (loyaz  is  enormous,  and  except  in  the  south,  wholly  unexploittxl. 


and  are  to-day  merely  a  heaj)  of  ruins.  The  days  of  primitive 
mining  were  over,  and  a  period  of  00  years  elapsed  before  mining 
was  again  given  attention.  This  time  (juartz  veins,  which  had  been 
little  workeil  by  the  old  miners,  who  lacked  the  necessary  tools, 
machinery,  and  knowledge,  received  somewhat  more  attention, 
one  of  the  first  gold-mining  concerns  being  the  Amaro-Leite  Mining 
Co.,  floated  by  A.  Prado,  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  lOOO.  The  Goyaz  Mining 
Co.,  of  Pryenopolis;  the  Agua  Quente  Mining  Co.  in  1910;  the  Cocal  & 
Boa  Esperanfa  Co.,  floated  by  W.  Ireland  and  Brookes,  duly  followed, 
being  located  in  well-known  places;  but  one  after  the  other  they  all 
:f.5075^2:t— Hull.  4 - 4 
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failod,  haviii};  Imhmi  organized  with  too  little  eapital  and  being 
deficient  in  modern  machinery  and  more  than  oOO  kilometers  from 
the  nearest  railway  station,  iinahle  to  transy)ort  such  machinery  over 
had  roads  ami  bridges. 

But  conditions  are  now  entirely  changed.  The  last  railroad  station 
has  recently  laam  inaugurated  at  Pin's  do  Kio.  beyond  ('orumha 
Kivt'r,  over  300  kilometeis  beyond  Araguarv.  transport  to  the  principal 
mining  districts  Ix'ing  now  easy,  especially  since  the  construction  of 
a  roa<l  to  ('rixais  by  the  (loyaz  Devehapment  Syndieate.  This  syndi- 
c!it('.  orgiinized  by  Dickinson  A  Bullock,  consulting  mining  engineers 
of  London,  is  at  present  working  a  (piartz  mine  with  satisfactory  results 
iuid  good  prospa'cts.  ('apt.  Stanley  Bullock,  the  well-known  minitig 
expert  of  this  syndicate,  who  has  recently  made  a  trip  from  Pan'i  by 
the  Aniguaya  River  in  his  own  launch,  is  now  at  (Vixas  studying 
the  mineral  and  geological  conditions  of  that  district  and  also  those  of 
Sao  dose  de  Tocantins,  some  of  the  samples  of  gold  from  the  latter 
being  illustrated  in  these  pages.  The  report  of  this  expert  will  he  of 
the  greatest  importanee  in  the  develo|)ment  of  the  gold-mining 
industry  of  this  State. 

With  the  organization  t»f  regular  navigation  on  the  Araguaya  River, 
the  transport  of  mining  machinery  will  he  cheap  by  way  of  Parti,  and 
it  will  moreover  he  possible  during  the  rainy  season  to  appntach 
very  closely  to  the.  principal  mining  districts  by  way  of  the  ('rixtis 
River,  which  is  not  intercepted  by  rapids. 

Th('  development  (»f  the  hahassii  palm  would  furnish  all  the  com- 
hustihle  necessary  for  internal-comhustion  engines  and,  being  much 
cheaper  than  any  other  fuel,  it  could  he  advantageously  employed 
for  dredges  to  w<»rk  the  many  alluvial  deposits  which  have  been 
ahandoiK'd  by  the  old-timers. 


M.  LEON  DEJEAN. 

Envoy  Extraonliimry  an<i  Minislvr  rifni|K)lonliary  of  Ilaili  to  Ihp  Statos. 

M.  Oi-joaii  was  Ixtrn  in  IssT.  OnrinR  his  rarror  as  a  lawyor  he  lias  Im'n  an  instnirlor  in  the  National 
Law  School  of  I’ort  an  Prince  and  a  partner  of  M.  Lotiis  Borno,  now  the  President  of  Haiti.  He  was 
an  oflieial  deleitate  to  the  .Second  Pan  .\merican  .Scientific  Consress  in  Washiiicton.  Ittl.VlIi.  He  was 
connected  with  the  l>e|iartinent  of  Koreiini  Affairs  of  Haiti. first  as  chief  clerk,  and  later  a.s  secretary, 
holdinR  the  latter  laisition  until  his  a|i|Kiinltnent  as  minister  to  the  I'nited  States.  M.  Hejeati 
presented  his  creilentials  to  the  President  .March  2. 


By  Frederick  L.  Hoffmax,  LL.  1)., 

Consulting  Statistician,  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America. 

F)LL0\VIXG  a  briof  discussion  of  American  mortality  problems, 
with  special  reference  to  the  deeline  in  the  death  rate  from 
many  important  diseases,  the  speaker  emphasizes  the  sujjfjes- 
tive  faet  that  caneer  is  one  of  the  few  diseases  with  regard 
to  which  the  statistical  evidence  seems  entirely  conclusive  that  the 
mortality  rate  is  on  the  increase  throughout  practically  the  entire 
civilized  world.  He  therefore  maintains  that  the  disease  demands 
more  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  an<l 
the  general  public,  in  conformity  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of  ('ancer,  organized  in  1913.  The 
estimated  mortality  from  cancer  in  the  continental  United  States  for 
191.5  is  given  as  SO.OOO,  of  which  32,(M)()  deaths  are  of  males  and 
48,000  deaths  are  of  females.  Excluding  deaths  from  caneer  of  the 
generative  organs  and  the  breast,  the  rates  for  the  two  sexes,  in  the 
registration  area  of  the  United  .States,  are  stated  to  he  about  the  same. 
The  rate  is  somewhat  higher  in  urban  centers,  when  compared  with  the 
population  of  rural  districts,  hut  in  part  this  difference  is  accounted 
for  by  deaths  in  institutions;  hut  it  is  suggested  that  further  statistical 
inquiry,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  age  distribution  of  the  population, 
might  disclose  more  important  differences  than  are  shown  by  death 
rates  not  corrected  for  age  and  sex. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  race  factor  as  illustrated  by  a  white 
cancer  death  rate  for  .30  southern  cities  of  80.3  per  100,000  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  a  rate  of  5.").2  for  the  colored.  It  is  stated  that  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  negro  cancer  death  rate  since  the 
Uivil  War,  and  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  caneer  of  the  uterus. 
The  cancer  mortality  rates  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres 
are  companMl  with  reference  to  latitute,  and  ap|)arently  the  (‘vidence 
is  fairly  conclu.sive  that  there  is  a  decn'asing  rate  of  fre(|uency  with 
diminishing  distances  from  the  Eijuator.  For  the  Eastern  Hemi¬ 
sphere  the  rate  is  given  as  98.3  and  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  as 
372 
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78  por  100,000  of  population.  Those  rates  are  naturally  affected 
hy  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  populations  considered,  and  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  close  relation  between  cancer  frecpiency  and 
the  attained  deforce  of  material  civilization. 

At  least  as  far  as  the  data  can  he  relied  upon  cancer  is  extremely 
rare  amoii"  native  races,  such  as  the  North  American  Indians,  the 
Eskimos,  and  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies.  The  relation  of 
wealth  and  poverty  to  cancer  is  illustrated  by  a  very  interesting 
analysis  of  the  data  for  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  which  seems  to  prove 
that  cancer  is  decidedly  more  common  among  the  well  to  do  than 
among  the  poor,  while,  in  contrast,  tuberculosis  is  largely  a  ilisease 
of  poverty.  This  rather  interesting  conclusion  seems  further  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  statement  that  cancer  is  more  common  among  those 
who  are  overweight  in  comparison  with  those  who  are  under  weight. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  marriage,  some  new  statistics  for  England 
and  Wales  are  referred  to  as  tending  to  prove  that  cancer  of  the 
female  breasts  and  the  ovaries  is  of  greater  freiiueney  among  the 
unmarried,  whereas  cancer  of  the  uterus  is  more  common  among  the 
married.  It  is  suggested  that  further  statistical  impiiry  into  this 
particular  aspect  of  the  cancer  problem  would  yield  results  of  much 
practical  importance. 

With  reference  to  the  important  question  of  the  increase  in  cancer, 
attention  is  directed  to  the  data  for  England  and  Wales,  which,  for 
the  period  1901-1913,  show  an  increase  in  the  cancer  death  rate  at 
every  differential  period  of  life  except  ages  5  to  14.  The  increase 
has  been  most  pronounced,  however,  at  ages  over  5.5. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  cancer  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  considered  at  some  length,  with  special  reference  (1) 
to  the  larger  States  and  areas,  and  (2)  to  the  principal  cities,  for 
which  naturally  the  data  are  more  conclusive. 

('oncerning  the  cities  located  in  the  tropical  belt  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  -  that  is,  between  latitude  10°  north  and  20°  south — 
a  wide  disparit}’  is  shown  to  exist  between  the  maximum  rate  of 
104.8  for  Caracas  and  21.8  for  La  Paz  per  100,000  of  population. 
Whether  there  is  any  relation  between  cancer  and  altitude  has  not 
}’et  been  determined. 

Tbe  most  suggestive  new  data  are  the  comparative  cancer  rates, 
by  organs  and  parts,  for  three  large  cities  of  North  America  and  four 
large  cities  of  Central  and  South  America.  The  cities  considereil  are 
New  York,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  the  City  of  Mexico,  Uio  de 
Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires.  The  comparison  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  a  relatively  low  general  cancer  death  rate  is  generally 
due  to  the  rarity  of  cancer  of  certain  specified  forms  or  parts,  and 
not  necessarily  to  common  errors  in  diagnosis  or  incompleteness  of 


GVKSTS  AT  LCXCIIEOX  CIVEX  IX  IVASIIIXCTOX  IX  IIOXOU  OK  THE  I'XITEI)  STATES  DEl.ECATES  TO  THE  FIFTH 

PAX  AMEKK'AX  FOXFEUEXCE. 

This  luncheon  was  irivcn  at  the  annex  of  the  Pan  AmiTiean  I'nion  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Ilowe,  Diriftor  General,  on  February  2S.  In  the  front  row  Is  the  Chilean  Ambivssa<Ior 
to  WashiiiKlon,  .Sefior  Don  Iteltran  .Mathieii:  to  his  ri(!ht  Senator  .\llee  Ponierene,  of  Ohio,  delegate  to  the  Conference;  to  his  left  .Vmbassador  Henry  P.  Fletcher, 
Ambassador  of  the  United  StaU-s  to  Melgiiiin,  former  Ambassa<lor  of  the  United  States  to  Chile,  and  Chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Fifth  Pan 
.Vmerican  Conference,  and  to  his  left  Col.  William  Eric  Fowler,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Six'ond  row:  I.eft  to  right:  Hon.  Frank  C.  Partridge,  former  I'nited  Stales 
•Minister  to  Venezuela;  Dr.  L.  .S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union:  former  Senator  Willard  Saulshury,  of  Delaware:  Dr.  Francisco  J.  Yancs, 
.Vs.sistant  Dins’tor  of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union;  Dr.  tieorge  E.  Vincent,  Director  of  the  IliK’kefeller  Foundation:  Hon.  William  Phillips,  Undersecretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States:  .Mr.  Edwin  C.  Wil.son,  .Vssistant  Ser-retary  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Conference:  Hon.  I.eland  Harrison,  the  .VssisI ant  Secretary  of 
.stale  of  the  United  States;  .Mr.  Cord  .Meyer,  .Vssistant  Secri’tary  of  the  United  States  Delegation  toihe  Conferi'iice:  and  Hon.  Robert  Woods  Uliss,  Third  Assistant 
.Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Slate's.' 
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death  certification.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  e.xtreniely  hifjli 
mortality  from  cancer  of  the  stomacli  and  liver  in  Montevideo  and 
Buenos  Aires.  In  a  suhse(|uent  discussion  a  comparison  is  presented 
for  the  United  States  rcfiistration  area  and  Uru<;uay.  It  is  sliown 
that  the  male  cancer  death  rate  for  the  United  States  is  oo.T  per 
10(1, (H)()  of  population.  a»;ainst  a  rate  of  73.2  for  Urufiuav;  hut  the 
female  cancer  death  rate  is  distinctly  hijilier  for  tlie  United  States, 
heint;  0().(»,  against  oS.O  f»)r  Uruj;uav.  The  excess  in  the  female  cancer 
rate  is  larfjely  <lue  to  the  higher  mortality  from  cancer  of  the  female 
breast  and  the  female  fjenerative  orfjans. 

In  <‘<»nclusion  it  is  stated  tliat,  in  contrast  to  the  comparative 
rarity  of  cancer  in  many  of  the  countries  and  islands  of  (Vntral  and 
South  America,  the  discussion  draws  attentiim  to  the  excessive 
fre(|uency  of  the  disease  in  such  cities  as  Buenos  Aires  and  Monte¬ 
video,  wliere  it  has  been  shown  that  cancer  is  even  more  common  than 
in  cities  of  correspondinfi  size  in  the  northern  p<trtion  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  In  this  direction  also  the  (Uitlook  is  encouraj'injj  (hat 
further  statistical  research,  amplified  by  medical  and  anthropological 
studies,  and  most  of  all,  by  thorou<;hly  (jualified  studies  of  metabolism, 
<liet,  ami  habits  of  life,  would  yield  results  of  considerable  practical 
importance.  Acceptinj;  as  c(tnclusive  the  recorded  rate  of  excessive 
cancer  fre(|uencv  for  many  of  the  countries  and  States  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union,  it  would  furthermore  seem  of  (he  utmost  urgenev 
that  the  attention  of  these  countries  should  be  directed  to  the  prin- 
ci|)les  and  methods  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Uontrol  of  ('ancer 
as  a  first  ste|)  in  the  direction  of  an  effective  |)ublic  education  in  tlie 
essential  cancer  facts  preliminary  toward  an  idtimate  reduction  in 
the  mortality  fr(»m  malignant  discuise  throughout  (he  entire*  Western 
1  lemisphere. 


A  DlSTIXOriSIlEI)  r.U<)i:i’  ok  M  XC’UE(JX  OOESTS  at  the  annex  of  the  tan  AMEUICAN  r.MON 


Thp  Pircctor  Ot-neral  oi  tho  I’an  Amcriran  I'nion  enterlaiinHl  a  group  of  dislingui<hpd  diplomats  at  a  liinchoon  on  March  1 .  Left  to  right,  front  row:  Hon.  Miles  I’oin- 
dexter,  recently  appointisl  Amhas-ador  of  the  I'nited  .states  to  IVrii:  His  Excs'llencv,  Seftor  Oon  Heltran  Mathieii,  Chilean  Ambassador  to  Washington;  His  Excel¬ 
lency,  Seflor  I>on  Fi-derico  Alfonso  I’ezetj  I’emvian  Ambassador  to  Washington.  Left  to  right,  back  row:  Dr.  I..  S  Kowe,  Director  Ocneral  of  the  I’an  American 
I'nibn:  Dr.  Meliton  l‘orra«,  of  rent:  Dr.  Ernesto  llarros.  of  Chile;  Dr.  Solon  I’olo.  of  Cent. 


Ii\'  OscAU  \'icTOK  Salomon, 
Consul  General  of  1‘eru,  London,  Enylanil. 


TIIKKK  was  a  time,  durin"  the  Great  War,  when  the  supply  of 
wood  showed  sijjns  of  exhaustion.  It  was  then  reineinhered 
that  the  vast,  unexplored,  and  utterly  nejjleeted  fort'sts  of 
South  Aineriea  existed,  and  were  still  awaiting  the  eoining 
of  the  ax  and  the  saw  whieh  eapital  has  so  consistently  anti  so  un- 
enterprisingly  withheld.  Once  in  a  generation  tlu'se  inexhaustible 
sources  of  wood  of  every  kind  form  the  subject  (»f  a  traveler’s  astound¬ 
ing  tale.  It  is  a  nine  days’  wonder,  no  one  really  awakens  or  cares, 
and  the  mantle  of  mystery  falls  once  mt)re  over  fori'st  treasures 
whose  extent  and  amount  have  never  been  etpialed  since  the  dawn  of 
creatioTL  Hut  the  tale  is  not  fable.  These  acctnints  of  the  wondeiv; 
of  South  America’s  forests  not  only  record  the  truth,  but  fail  to  give 
the  whole  truth,  since  the  language  of  the  layman  can  not  describe 
the  unknown  which  even  science  itself  does  not  know. 

A  MIOllTY  KIVKK  SYSTEM. 

A  river  system  of  oO, ()()()  miles  of  waterways  —  the  mightit'st  in  the 
world  can  not  operate  in  every  direction  <*ver  the  almost  intermin¬ 
able  plains  of  South  Ameriea  for  thousands  of  years  without  calling 
into  existence  those  wonderful  fort*sts.  dense  and  teeming  with  a 
life  that  has  been  repeating  and  midtij)lying  itself  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  lofty  forest  tops  form  an  impenetrable  roof  through  which 
the  sun’s  rays  can  enter  amt  <lissipate  the  tlarkness  below  oidy  when 
one  of  the  |)rimeval  monarchs  falls,  bringing  with  it  in  its  deseent  a 
hundred  others.  .\nd  in  these  immense  amt  bounteously  irrigated 
regions  there  are  areas  as  targe  as  France  or  Germany  which  have 
never  yet  been  trodden  by  a  white  foot. 

KKCIOXS  OK  MY.STK.KY. 

Peru  is  t*specially  conspicuous  in  the  possessu)n  of  terra  incognita. 
Science  knows  something  of  the  Peruvian  forests  and  their  hulden 
wealth  — but  only  something.  When  we  speak  of  Peruvian  bark, 
ipecac,  or  (|uinine,  use  and  wont  prevents  us  from  visualizing  the 
wondrous  unknown  where  these  plants  thrive.  In  their  mysterious 
habitat  are  growths  unknown  to  science,  plants  the  curative  con¬ 
stituents  of  which  medicine  has  still  to  iidierit.  trees  that  industry 
dnaims  not  of,  but  which  will  one  day  thrill  it  when  the  uses,  to 
whi<’h  such  rich  woods  can  he  put,  are  realized.  Ami  these  forest 


('durlt-tty  of  the  American  Mun'um  of  Xatural  Ifiatory. 

A  Sl'IfTKOT’K  Al.  FOUEST. 


These  fori^st  trees  of  I’eni  arc  of  all  kinds,  from  the  commonest  to  the  rarest,  from  the  featherweight  to 
\v(K>ds  of  the  hardness  of  steel.  These  forests  call  for  the  pioneer  with  capital,  and  when  he  and  capital 
and  transport  are  forthcoming,  the  world  will  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  real  El  Dorado.” 


THE  FORESTS  OF  PERU. 
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trees  of  Peru  are  of  all  kinds,  from  the  eommonest  to  the  rarest,  from 
the  featherweifjht  to  woods  of  the  hardness  of  steel,  which  sink  in 
water  like  a  stone  and  send  the  teeth  of  an  ordinary  circular  saw 
llyiniij.  These  forests  call  for  the  pioneer  with  capital,  and  when  he 
and  capital  and  transport  are  forthcoming  the  wt)rld  will  stand  in 
the  presence  of  a  real  K1  Dorado.  For  there  is  gold  in  the  beds  and 
along  the  margins  (»f  the  rivers,  gold  in  the  humus  the  accumulation 
of  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  upon  which  the  pictneer  treads, 
and  gold  in  the  illimitable  growths  that  surround  and  tower  above 
him  like  a  legacy  he<iueathed  from  the  beginning  of  time. 

FORE.STS  OF  THE  MONTANA. 

'Phe  immense  unknown  of  northern  Peru,  where  the  light  of  civili¬ 
zation  burns  in  one  spot,  Icpiitos,  would  need  the  volumes  which 
science  must  one  day  write  to  do  its  wonders  justice.  The  forests  of 
the  Montana,  however,  somewhat  better  known,  will  form,  when  the 
railway  one  day  traverses  it  and  the  colonist  takes  possession,  a 
region  whose  agricultural  yield  in  all  kinds  will  he  increased  a  hundred¬ 
fold.  Situated  some  4,500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  with  a  natural 
system  of  river  irrigation  and  an  e(|uahle  climate,  this  splendid 
domain  is  provided  by  nature  with  all  the  attributes  that  conduce 
to  the  happiness  and  profit  of  the  pioneer  and  the  ca])italist. 

Of  the  forest  productions  of  the  Montana,  there  are  11  different 
kinds  of  textile  plants,  cotton  heading  the  list;  11  other  plants — 
Ratenes  are  used  in  the  making  of  light  furniture',  mats,  baskets, 
etc.  There  are  12  different  trees  whose  hark.  j)unctured,  exudes  a 
stream  of  milk,  such  milk  being  either  rubber  milk,  milk  of  allieel 
rubber  species,  or  milk  whose  epiality  is  that  of  the  richest  cream, 
and  e(|ually  nourishing  to  human  beings.  The  dye-])roducing  plants 
are  7,  while  18  others  are  used  in  medicihe;  30  other  plants  are 
source's  of  oil,  resin,  or  balsam,  and  15  others  produce  the  finest 
perfumes.  Of  the  multitude  of  trees,  40  kinds  are  utilized,  and  there 
are  leagues  and  leagues  of  malu)gany  and  cedar.  Justice  can  not 
he  done  to  these  line  trees  in  a  sentence,  for  they  are  of  all  kinds, 
many  of  them  150  feet  and  \ipward  in  height  and  from  5  to  10  and 
even  12  feet  in  diameter.  Of  fruit  trees-  and  their  fruit  is  most 
ilelicious-  some  30  kinds  are  in  use,  including  the  famous  Pan  de 
Arbol,  or  breadfruit.  We  have  mentioned  hut  a  few  of  the  forest 
productions  those  which  are  known.  We  can  not  speak  of  the 
hundreds  of  unknown  plants  which  grow  in  such  amazing  abundance. 
It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  Peru  that,  for  want  of  transport  and 
capital,  the  boundless  riclu's  of  the  Montana,  a  solid  reality,  produce 
neither  profit  for  Peru  nor  profit  ft)r  the  foreign  investor.  But  let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  healthy  slope's  of  this  favored  Montana 
country  can  give  homes  and  happiness  to  5(),()()0,0()0  settlers. 


>’  C*an‘tu>.”  Bucimm  Ain't!.  ‘J'lHttficraph  by  Amtyo.) 


C  ourti'fiy  of  *‘C 


THE  PUESIOENT  OF  AKGENTINA  VISITS  THE  VACATION  DAY  CAMP  FOR 
UNDEKNOUKISHEIJ  CIIILUKES,  HUENOS  AIRES. 


’rcsiflcnt  and  Sortora  de  Alvoar  displaye<l  deep  interest  in  all  the  details  of  the  vaeatinn  day 
camp,  held  for  the  fourth  year  in  the  grounds  of  the  Argentine  Rural  Exposition. 


('ourtosy  of  “Caras  y  ('aretas,''  Buenos  Aires.  (I'hutograph 
by  Arniyo.) 

THE  VACATION'  DAV  CAMP  KOR  rNDER- 
NOUKISHEI)  CHII.nUEN,  BI  ESOS  AIRES. 

Roys  and  Rirls  stroll  oft  under  the  trees  after  break¬ 
fast  to  |)ass  the  morning  under  the  direction  of 
teachers  in  systematic  exercises,  games,  manual 
training,  singing,  listening  to  stories,  or  taking 
part  in  dramatics,  changing  their  occupations  twice 
iHifore  noon,  open  air  exercise  helps  llabby  mus¬ 
cles  to  grow  strong,  and  is  <x)nductive  to  a  good 
api>ctite  for  a  simple  but  nourishing  luncheon, 
which  is  followed  first  by  naps  in  steamer  chairs 
and  then  by  other  outdoor  pastimes  with  incidental 
lessons  in  nature  study,  geography,  history,  ethics, 
and  courtesy.  Before  receiving  their  street  car 
tickets  for  tlie  return  home  the  children  have  a 
light  meal. 
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TYI'KS  <»F  MODKKN  SCIl<t<»l<  l<i:iM)IN(iS  IN  MONTKVIDEO,  rUCCl'AY. 


C'iHirt4Yy  of  Normftn  Armour,  formrr  rhunr^  il'Affairm.  T.  8.  Ix^alion.  Monlcviilrti, 

INDI  STKI.M.  SCUOOl,  IN  .MONTKV I l>K( ),  IMjrcr.W. 
rpIMT:  Class  in  (-.iriM'tilry.  I.owcr:  Cla.ss  in  iiuvliaiiiis. 


C'ourU^y  of  Norman  Arm«>ur.  former  rhars^  d’Affain*a.  CJ.  H.  l^atM»n.  Montevideo. 

IMU  STKIAL  SCIiOOl.  IN  M<»NTKVII>K<),  UlU  tirAV 
I'PIxt:  Class  in  Imskiriry.  l-ower:  l.ats^-makinK  class. 
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AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY 
;  AND  COMMERCE  ; 

AKGiiNTINA. 

192‘2  CEREAL  EXHORTS. — Tho  Cereal  exports  for  1922  totaled  the 
followiiifc:  \Vlieat,  .3,753,793  tons;  maize,  2,849,933  tons;  linseed, 
933,343  tons;  and  oats,  282,2.52  tons.  In  comparison  with  1921 
figures  the  wheat  shipments  were  more  than  double,  maize  shipments 
approximately  tho  same,  linseed  shipments  about  400,000  tons  less, 
and  oats  more  than  100,000  tons  less. 

Exports  of  quebracho,  hides,  and  meat. — The  total  1922 
export  of  quebracho  logs  amounted  to  124,822  tons  and  of  quebracho 
extract  to  167,845  tons. 

The  hide  shipments  for  1922  were  3,082,797  dry  oxhides;  4,145,256 
salted  oxhides,  and  283,714  horsehides  as  compared  to  1921  hide 
shipments,  which  were  1,504,263  dry  oxhides,  2,365,408  salted 
oxhides,  and  78,599  horsehides. 

The  meat  shipped  by  Argentina  in  1922  totaled  1,958,424  quarters 
of  frozen  beef,  3,137,112  quarters  of  chilled  beef,  1,889,266  frozen 
mutton  carcasses,  and  1,522,823  frozen  lamb  carcasses.  Comparison 
with  the  figures  pf  1921  shows  that  about  86,500  more  cattle  were 
slaughtered  in  1922  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Building  in  Buenos  Aires. — During  1922  building  in  Buenos 
Aires  proceeded  rapidly,  as  18,567  permits  were  issued  for  a  total 
construction  area  of  1,565,012  square  meters,  upon  which  were 
erected  buildings  valued  at  144,419,590.22  paper  pesos,  taxed 
2,152,219.32  paper  pesos. 

High-power  wireless  station. — ^The  Compaflfa  Transradio 
Internacional  is  erecting  a  wireless  station  at  Monte  Grande,  on  the 
Railroad  of  the  South,  which  it  is  said  will  be  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  stations  in  the  world.  It  will  be  opened  for  service  in  July,  1923. 

Sample  fair. — A  sample  fair  is  to  take  place  in  the  city  of  La 
Plata,  Argentina,  in  May,  1923.  It  is  hoped  to  have  many  foreign 
as  well  as  national  exhibitors. 

Port  of  Baradero. — The  Minister  of  Public  Works  on  January 
15,  1923,  issued  his  approval  of  the  project  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation  and  Ports  for  the  port  of  Baradero,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  1,200,000  pesos. 

Plant  inspection. — A  recent  order  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
calls  for  the  inspection  of  plants,  seeds,  bulbs,  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
36079— 23— Bull.  4 - 5  38.'> 
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similar  exports.  The  ports  of  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia  Blanca,  Rosario, 
Mendoza,  and  other  cities  are  to  be  provided  with  Government 
inspectors  of  plants  to  examine  grafting  slips,  tubers,  bulbs,  seeds, 
fruits,  and  grains  as  to  their  sanitary  condition  and  packing.  All 
exporters  of  plants  or  seeds,  whether  for  sowing,  food,  or  industrial 
use,  must  furnish  an  invoice  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  All 
plants  and  grafts  for  export  will  be  disinfected  if  necessary,  those 
with  incurable  diseases  being  burned  without  indemnity  to  the 
shipper.  Tubers  and  bulbs  to  be  exported  for  planting  are  to  be 
selected,  while  seeds  for  planting  will  be  testcfl  for  fertility  and 
presence  of  weeds. 

BOLIVIA. 

Cotton  weaving. — As  Bolivia  has  large  zones  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  the  firm  of  Garcia  &  Co.  has  solicited  Govern¬ 
ment  permission  to  establish  a  textile  factory  in  La  Paz,  for  whose 
installation  and  development  2,000,000  bolivianos  have  been  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  above  firm  and  other  capitalists  in  the  country. 
Their  plan  is  to  establish  a  cotton  factory  of  200  looms,  equipped  with 
machinery  for  pressing,  bleaching  and  dyeing,  and  all  accessories, 
and  to  build  an  electric  plant  to  furnish  the  motive  power. 

Protection  and  exploitation  of  the  FisinNo  industry. — The 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  Agriculture  has  dictated  certain 
resolutions  for  the  protection  of  the  fishing  industry  in  Lake  Titicaca 
and  its  tributaries,  which  prohibit  fishing  durii^  the  months  of 
October,  November,  and  December,  and  the  destruction  of  fish  by 
explosives. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  planning  for  the  establishment 
of  a  fisheries  school  in  an  appropriate  location,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  breeding  of  fishes  taken  from  Lake  Titicaca,  and  of 
new  species  such  as  salmon,  trout,  perch,  sturgeon,  etc. 

Bolivian  petroleum. — Sr.  Pedro  N.  L6pez  has  published  a 
book  entitled  “Bolivia  and  the  Petroleum  Industry,"  the  text  of 
which  is  divided  into  four  parts  as  follows:  Petroleum  legislation, 
petroleum  geology,  Bolivian  petroleum,  and  petroleum  policies, 
making  a  valuable  textbook  on  Bolivian  petroleum. 

Coal. — For  the  purpose  of  giving  favorable  terms  to  concession¬ 
aries  of  the  coal,  lignite,  naphtha,  and  sulphur  mines,  the  Government 
has  published  a  decree  by  which  the  grantees  of  these  wells  will 
pay  in  Bolivian  currency  the  following  commission  per  hectare :  In 
1923,  .10;  in  1924,  .15;  in  1925,  .20;  in  1926,  .25;  in  1927,  .30;  in 
1928,  .40;  and  in  1929,  ..50  boliviano. 

Tin. — A  rise  in  the  price  of  tin — the  average  price  of  which  was 
£158  per  ton  in  1922,  and  is  at  present  £185 — has  been  reported  by 
the  American  consul  in  La  Paz.  This  is  contributing  to  the  prosperity 
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of  the  country  and  encouraging  companies  to  reopen  several  tin 
mines.  This  activity  is  not  confined  to  tin  mines,  but  includes  those 
of  other  minerals,  especially  copper. 

Railways. — The  construction  of  the  Atocha-Villazon  railway 
progresses  rapidly.  Two  sections  of  this  new  transcontinental  rail¬ 
way,  which  will  eventually  connect  La  Paz  with  Buenos  Aires,  were 
completed  at  the  beginning  of  1923. 

The  work  on  the  La  Paz-Yungas  railway,  conducted  under  (lovern- 
ment  management,  is  advancing. 

S<)ine  Knropean  eapitalista  are  interested  in  constructing  the  pro¬ 
jected  railway  from  (\*chahamha  to  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  (lovernment 
has  decided  to  construct  a  line  from  Potosi  to  Sucre.  {Commerce 
Reports.) 

New  road. — The  Government  has  accepted  a  proposition  to  con¬ 
struct  a  road  costing  160,000  bolivianos  which  will  connect  the  provinces 
of  Chiquito  and  Cordillera,  in  the  Department  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Film  company. — A  film  company  has  been  formed  in  La  Paz, 
which  proposes  to  produce  national  films  and  show  them  in  Bolivian 
theaters  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  It  will  also  carry  on  business 
with  foreign  fihn  companies. 

BRAZIL. 

Granges. — Brazilian  growers  are  hoping  to  market  some  of  their 
fine  oranges  in  the  United  States  between  May  and  October,  when 
the  American  trees  are  not  bearing  to  any  extent.  Brazil  is  the  home 
of  the  well-knoMTi  Washington  navel  variety. 

Textiles.  —One  of  the  national  displays  at  the  Centennial  Expo¬ 
sition  which  attracted  much  attention  was  that  of  textiles,  attractively 
arranged  in  color  schemes  to  attract  the  visitor.  M(>st  of  the  exhib¬ 
iting  factories  are  located  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the 
Republic.  Among  the  wide  range  of  articles  exhibited  were  over¬ 
coats  from  Porto  Alegre,  lace  from  Florianapolis,  cotton  shirts  from 
Blumenau,  thread  from  Ypiranga,  crepe  de  chine  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
linen  shirts  and  collars  from  the  same  city,  flannel  from  the  Federal 
District,  and  many  others.  Placards  gave  some  interesting  statistics 
for  1921,  which  showed  that  the  cotton  goods  manufactured  that 
year  were  valued  at  480,000,000  milreis,  while  those  imported  were 
worth  only  70,449,225  milreis.  Of  the  total  of  national  production 
and  imports  of  woolens,  the  former  was  66.4  per  cent,  or  46,500,000 
milreis.  Of  the  silk  consumed,  25,000,000  milreis  worth  was  made 
in  Brazil  and  11,516,882  milreis  worth  imported. 

Rice  production. — Tlie  production  of  rice  hjis  grown  rapidl}*  in 
Brazil  during  the  last  decade.  Tlie  importation  of  rice  from  1901 
to  1917  amounted  U)  518,978  tons,  while  in  the  last  six  years  293,452 
tons  have  been  exported  and  the  required  amount  supplied  for 
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national  consumption.  The  area  now  devoted  to  rice  growing,  as 
given  by  the  Brazil  Ferro  Carril,  is  209,526  hectares,  divided  among 
States  as  follows:  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  60,000  hectares;  Minas  Geraes, 
58,000  hectares;  Sao  Paulo,  45,000  hectares;  and  other  States, 
46,526  hectares. 

Radiotelephony. — The  most  important  radio  result  yet  attained 
ill  Brazil  was  the  transmission  of  the  speeehes  of  the  Ministers  of 
Communications  and  Justice  from  the  Praia  \'ermelha  station  at 
Bello  Horizonte  on  December  30, 1922.  I'hey  were  elearly  heard  both 
in  Sao  Paulo  and  Juiz  de  Fora. 

Varieties  ok  cotton. — In  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of 
the  recent  Cotton  Congress,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Cotton  Service 
has  sent  experts  of  his  bureau,  trained  in  the  United  States,  to  collect 
samples  of  the  varieties  of  cotton  gro^^^^  for  sale  in  the  different  States. 
These  the  Cotton  Service  intends  to  grade  into  commercial  classifi¬ 
cations,  so  that  cotton  may  be  sold  abroad  under  a  guarantee  of  good 
quality. 

Telegraph  line. — The  Rondon  Commission  is  continuing  the 
construction  of  the  telegraph  line  in  the  southern  part  of  Matto  Grosso 
from  Aquidauana  to  Ponta  Poran  on  the  Paraguayan  border.  The 
first  section,  from  Aquidauana  to  Campo  Grande,  150  kilometers  in 
length,  has  been  completed.  The  posts  have  been  set  nearly  to  Ponta 
Poran  for  the  second  section  of  350  kilometers,  the  line  traversing 
the  fertile  country  near  the  Vaccaria  River  and  the  extensive 
grasslands  in  the  vicinity  of  Ponta  Poran. 

According  to  General  Rondon’s  practice  of  enlisting  the  cooperation 
of  the  Indians,  the  work  is  being  done  by  members  of  the  Cayu&s  and 
Terenas  tribes.  Since  not  one  has  fallen  ill  during  the  work  of  build¬ 
ing  the  line,  the  only  patients  of  the  medical  corps  accompanying 
the  commission  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  villages  through  which 
it  passed. 

Record  exports  in  first  eleven  months  of  1922. — ^The  total 
value  of  Brazilian  exports  for  the  month  of  November  was  237,556,000 
milreis,  while  imports  for  the  same  period  were  valued  at  169,507,000 
milreis.  For  the  first  11  months  of  1922  exports  and  imports  were 
valued  at  2,082,257,000  and  1,489,940,000  milreis,  respectively,  giving 
a  favorable  balance  of  592,317,000  milreis.  During  the  11-month 
period  exports  from  Santos  had  a  value  of  1,051,780,000  milreis,  of 
which  579,282,000  milreis  went  to  the  United  States.  Imports  at 
Santos  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  414,773,000  milreis,  87,453,000 
coming  from  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  147,778,000  mil¬ 
reis  from  the  United  States  during  the  same  period  of  1921.  The 
volume  of  exports  during  this  11-month  period  of  1922  was  the 
lai^est  in  the  history  of  Brazilian  trade.  {Commerce  Reports.) 

Federal  aid  to  lumber  industry.— Bee  page  401. 
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CHILE. 

Nitrate  exports. — E.xports  of  nitrate  for  1922,  calculated  early 
in  the  year  by  the  Mixed  Budget  Committee  as  probably  amounting 
to  25,000,000  Spanish  quintals,  reached  28,212,662  Spanish  quintals, 
or  13,007,828  metric  quintals.  The  sum  of  4,979,626  gold  pesos  of 
18d.  was  therefore  received  in  export  duties  beyond  the  amount 
expected,  the  total  being  41,902,585  gold  pesos. 

Transandine  railroad. — The  mixed  Argentine-Chilean  control 
of  the  transandine  railroad  via  Uspallata  will  go  into  effect  on  May 
12,  1923.  It  is  proposed  to  lower  international  freights,  to  electrify 
the  line  from  Los  Andes,  Chile,  to  Zanj6n  Amarillo,  Argentina,  and 
to  acquire  more  rolling  stock. 


COLOMBIA. 

Foreign  trade. — The  following  report  on  Colombian  foreign 
trade  for  the  first  six  months  of  1922  was  submitted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Statistics; 


1 

Month.  1 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Kilograms. 

Pesos. 

1 

Kilograms.  j 

Pesos. 

January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

Total . 

27,810,678.577 
23,832, 180. 13I 
32,458,628.200 
25,712,848.919 
23,043,228.823 
21,791,484.145 

5,393,266.82  , 
3,744,376.63 
4,412,293.73 
3,  .393, 239. 76 
3,372,386.32 
4, 290, 179. 28 

11,778,821.188 
9,438,860.816  | 
11,579,698.270 
8,623,938.958  ' 
10,143,689.655  I 
9,187,774. 149 

2,883,010.03 

2.601.550.86 
4,498,173.34 
2,400,573.12 
2,933,275.69 

3.301.842.86 

154,649,049.095 

24,605,742.54 

60,752,783.036 

18,621,425.90 

New  aerial  transportation  service.— With  a  view  to  opening 
new  routes  between  Bucaramanga  and  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Bogota, 
in  addition  to  those  already  established  -as  mentioned  in  the  January 
Bulletin — the  Colombian-German  Aerial  Transport  company,  which 
employs  hydroplanes  on  the  Magdalena  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers,  purposes  forming  a  new  company  with  a  capital  of 
60,000  pesos,  the  larger  part  of  which  will  be  subscribed  by  the 
company.  Steel  hydroplanes,  specially  built  to  resist  tropical 
storms,  will  make  two  trips  a  week  to  Barranquilla  and  two  to 
Bogota.  The  former  will  take  24  hours  and  the  latter  40. 

Mining  exhibition. — The  Colombian  Government  having  received 
an  invitation  from  the  British  Government  to  take  part  in  a  mining 
e.xhibition  which  will  be  held  in  Ijondon  in  June,  1923,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  has  requc'sted  the  Governors  of  the 
Provinct«  to  send  samples  of  minerals,  accompanied  by  the  nect*ssary 
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information,  in  order  that  an  appropriate  exhibition  may  be  prepared 
for  that  purpose. 

Railway. — It  has  been  decided  that  the  Government  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  construction  of  the  Tolima-Huila-C^aqueta  railway,  which 
was  commenced  by  the  municipality  of  Tolima.  The  Government 
has  therefore  been  authorized  to  contract  a  loan  for  its  construction , 
which  may  be  carried  out  under  Government  supervision  or  by 
contract.  Instead  of  a  loan  the  extraordinary  revenues  of  the 
Government  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Electric  light. — Early  in  January  electric  lighting  was  put 
into  public  service  in  the  city  of  Esparta. 

Turrialba-Pejivalle  RAILROAD. — The  Northern  Railway  Co.  of 
Costa  Rica  is  to  construct  a  branch  line  from  Turrialba  to  Pejivalle 
with  material  from  some  of  the  lines  not  now  in  use. 

CuRRiDABAT  CITY  IMPROVEMENTS. — The  govemor  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  was  invited  to  attend  the  ceremonies  attending  the  opening  to 
public  service  of  the  telephone  and  public  lighting  system  in  the 
district  of  Curridabat  on  January  6. 

Steamer  service. — The  steamers  Ulua,  Toloa,  Calamares,  and 
Pastures,  which  run  between  New  York  and  Lim6n,  will  arrive  in 
Lim6n  every  Sunday  morning,  sailing  Monday  afternoon  for  New 
York  via  Habana.  Those  on  the  regular  service  between  Lim6n 
and  Boston,  making  CYistobal  a  port  of  call,  will  leave  Lim6n  every 
Friday  afternoon. 

('OEFEE  EXPORTS. — According  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
the  coffee  export  for  the  past  10  years  was  as  follows:  1912-13, 
13,019,059  kilos;  1913-14,  17,717,008  kilos;  1914-15,  12,200,357 
kilos;  1915  10,  10,843,782  kilos;  1910-17,  12,207,203  kilos;  1917-18, 
11,451,719  kilos;  1918-19,  13,903,473  kilos;  1919  20,  13,998,1.50  kilos; 
1920-21,  13,330,381  kilos;  and  1921-22,  18,010,803  kilos. 


CUBA. 

Labor  for  the  sugar  plantations. — ^The  Punta  Alegre  Sugar 
Co.  and  the  Manati  Sugar  Co.  have  received  govermnental  author¬ 
ization  to  import  from  the  Antilles  2,000  and  4,000  laborers, 
respectively,  for  labor  in  connection  with  raising  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sugar.  These  companies  have  made  a  deposit  of  20  pesos 
per  laborer  and  promiseil  to  pay  costs  of  bringing  in  the  laborers  ami 
their  return  passage  to  their  homes  upon  the  termination  of  the  work 
for  which  they  were  brought. 
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ECUADOR. 

Ibarra  water  supply. — The  municipality  of  Ibarra  has  been 
authorized  to  mortgage  its  lands  for  80,000  sucres,  to  be  used  for 
the  provision  of  a  drinking-water  supply  for  the  city. 

New  water  supply. — The  municipality  of  Guayaquil  has  received  a 
satisfactory  report  on  the  construction  of  the  new  dam  at  Fuente 
Alvarado,  and  the  new  T^-inch  main  which  conveys  the  water  to  the 
main  from  Agua  Clara,  another  part  of  the  new  water  system. 
Although  the  work  is  practically  completed,  only  23,605.99  sucres 
of  the  50,000  sucres  appropriated  for  this  section  have  thus  far  been 
spent.  The  Bulletin  has  reported  in  previous  issues  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  extensive  changes  and  additions  being  made  to  the 
Guayaquil  water-system. 

City  electric  light. — The  city  council  is  installing  electricity  in 
Guayaquil,  to  replace  the  gas  lights  formerly  used. 

Quito-Esmeraldas  railroad. — The  Government  has  ordered  from 
the  United  States  rails  for  the  first  section  of  the  Quito-Esmeraldas 
railway,  for  which  the  roadbed  is  complete. 

GUATEMALA. 

Marble. — The  first  exportation  of  marble  ever  made  from  Gua¬ 
temala  occurred  in  November,  1922,  when  437  cubic  feet  were  sent 
from  Puerto  Barrios  to  New  York.  Two  other  lots  were  shipped 
early  in  December,  one  consigned  to  New  Orleans  and  the  other  to 
Peoria,  Ill.  An  American  concern  has  been  developing  a  deposit 
at  Marmol,  Department  of  Zacapa,  Guatemala,  for  many  years,  but 
lack  of  transportation  between  the  mine  and  the  railroad  and  other 
causes  have  greatly  delayed  efforts  at  exploitation.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  company  declares  that  its  marble  is  on  a  par  with, 
or  superior  to,  the  famous  Carrara  marble,  being  harder,  more 
enduring,  nonahsorbent,  and  without  sand  holes  or  flint.  {Department 
of  Commerce.) 

Hydrocarbon  Bureau. — The  Hydrocarbon  Bureau  has  been 
established  under  the  Department  of  Promotion  to  take  chaise  of 
matters  relating  to  hydrocarbon  deposits  and  concessions  of  such 
deposits. 

HAITI. 

Public  works. — The  annual  report  of  the  engineer  in  chief  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  Public  Works  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1922,  clearly  shows  that  while  much  had  been 
accomplished,  the  department  looked  forward  constructively  to  the 
needs  of  the  future.  From  the  report  the  following  facts  are  selected: 

An  average  number  of  2,700  persons  was  employtHi  under  the  staff  of  10  American 
treaty  engineers  and  15  Haitian  commissioned  engineers  and  architects. 
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The  amount  actually  expended  was  $757,056,  divided  as  follows: 
Contract  services  for  electric  lighting.  Port  au  Prince,  Cape  Haitien,  Go- 


naives . $12:1,806 

Maintenance  and  operation: 

Hydraulic  services . $53, 182 

Telegraph  and  telephone  service .  59, 855 

Irrigation  service .  19, 261 

Lighthouse  service .  2,852 

- 135,150 

Maintenance  and  repair: 

Roads  and  bridges .  169, 359 

City  streets .  82, 353 

Harbor  improvements .  7, 975 

Public  buildings  and  schools .  34, 765 

-  294,452 

New  construction: 

Hydraulic  systems .  38, 013 

Irrigation .  8, 732 

Lighthouses .  13, 958 

Harbor  improvements .  2, 953 

Telegraph  and  telephone .  10, 523 

Roads  and  bridges .  5, 000 

Public  buildings  and  schools .  49, 146 

Dikes,  Grande-Saline .  1, 694 

-  130,019 

Future  development: 

Irrigation . 3,500 

Roads .  11,650 

United  States  Geological  Survey .  11, 500 

-  26, 650 

Specific  appropriations  for  general  overhead  expense: 

Treaty  engineers .  17,100 

Haitian  commissioned  engineers .  21,810 

Gan;on  de  Bureau .  180 

Two  controleurs  eleelrhiiies .  l(K) 

Office  expens«! .  7,059 

Library .  400 

-  40, 979 

Grand  total .  757,056 


The  cities  of  Port  au  Prince,  Cape  Haitien,  and  Gonaives  are  lighted  by  electricity, 
the  funds  therefor  being  provided  by  the  State.  The  concessionarj  for  the  electric 
light  plant  of  the  city  of  Jacmel  commenced  active  work  on  the  erection  of  his  plant 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

A  new  pipe  line  for  water  supply,  22  kilometers  in  length,  was  constructed  to 
Gonaives  from  the  reservoir.  At  St.  Marc  the  water  distribution  system  was  con¬ 
siderably  improved,  the  pressure  being  increased.  At  Jeremie  two  new  springs  have 
been  captated  and  connected  with  the  water  system.  At  Port  au  Prince  two  springs 
have  been  recaptated  and  unprotected  sources  lowered  15  feet  below  the  surface.  In 
view  of  the  scarcity  of  water  at  Cape  Haitien  a  special  appropriation  of  $10,000  was 
secured  to  purchase  a  deep-well  drilling  outfit  and  to  explore  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

There  are  approximately  1,5(X)  kilometers  of  pole  lines  in  the  Haitian  telegraph 
service  and  about  320  kilometers  of  pole  line  maintained  and  op<‘rated  by  the  gendar- 
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merle.  A  achool  of  inspectors  was  held  in  August  and  September.  In  Port  au  Prince 
the  automatic  telephone  service  was  put  in  operation  in  May,  1922.  Other  telephone 
lines  have  been  improved. 

The  irrigation  service  is  operated  by  the  State  in  the  Plains  of  the  Cul-de-Sac, 
Leog&ne,  and  Aux-Cayes.  The  new  dam  in  the  Plain  of  Arcahaie  was  completed  in 
March,  1922,  costing  with  its  auxiliary  works  .$13,262.  The  local  authorities  supervise 
the  distribution  of  water.  Preliminary  investigations  of  several  irrigation  projects 
have  been  made,  the  most  important  being  that  of  the  Artibonite  River  valley,  where 
it  is  thought  100,000  acres  of  land  can  be  irrigated. 

Four  new  automatic  tight  houses  have  been  placed  in  commission. 

Approximately  960  kilometers  of  road  are  under  maintenance  throughout  the 
Republic.  In  planning  new  construction  it  is  proposed  to  build  roads  carefully  laid 
out  as  to  grade  and  location  so  that  they  may  be  gradually  improved  in  later  years  as 
funds  are  available. 

Repairs  were  made  to  public  buildings  and  schools,  a  considerable  sum  was  spent  for 
new  construction  in  connection  with  the  National  Palace,  the  Nurses’  Home  of  the 
Port  au  Prince  City  Hospital  was  nearly  finished  (the  American  Red  Cross  contributing 
$9,000  and  the  Haitian  Government  $3,000);  a  school  building  for  the  Brothers  was 
started  at  Jeremie,  and  much  other  w’ork  done. 

HONDURAS. 

Tropical  Radio  Telegraph  station. — The  radio  station  of  the 
Tropical  Radio  Telegraph  Co.,  put  into  service  last  December,  as 
noted  in  the  Bulletin,  is  located  upon  the  plains  of  Guacerique, 
near  Tegucigalpa.  The  station  consists  of  two  towers  454  feet 
high,  1,052  feet  apart.  The  present  antenna?  are  composed  of  13 
wires,  of  which  10  are  direct,  and  3  intermediate.  Thirteen  more  are 
to  be  added  later.  A  75-horsepower  Fairbanks-Morse  motor,  with  an 
auxiliary  of  15  horsepower,  furnishes  the  necessary  electricity  for  the 
operation  of  the  station  and  plant,  the  current  being  2,200  volts.  A 
house  is  provided  for  the  telegraphers.  This  wireless  station,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  in  Central  America,  can  communicate 
directly  with  the  United  States,  or  by  relay  with  any  station  in  the 
world.  The  station  and  plant  were  built  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$500,000. 

Cattle  dip. — A  stock  raiser  of  Santa  Ana  has  constructetl  on  his 
property  a  cattle  dip  for  ridding  his  stock  of  the  tick. 

Foreign  trade. — The  total  foreign  trade  of  Honduras  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1922,  amounted  to  18,190,666  pesos, 
against  22,151,286  pesos  in  1920-21  and  19,805,487  pesos  in  1919-20, 
due  principally  to  the  decline  in  exports  of  bananas  ami  silver. 
Compared  with  the  previous  year,  importations  from  the  United 
States  advanced  from  83.3  to  84.6  per  cent;  those  of  Great  Britain 
dropped  from  8.3  to  4.3  per  cent;  those  from  Germany  increased 
from  1.9  to  4.3  per  cent;  and  those  of  Japan  increased  from  0.1  to 
1.4  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  Imports  from  Germany  were  hard¬ 
ware,  cement,  cotton  blankets,  fancy  metal  articles,  and  china  and 
glass  ware;  while  Japan  sent  chiefly  silks,  wicker  furniture,  matches, 
and  novelties.  {Commerce  Reports.) 
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Investments  in  petroleum  properties. — The  following  statistics 
were  compiled  by  the  Petroleum  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor: 


KngUsh. 


WeUs . 

Oleoducts . 

Steel  tanks . 

Tanks  and  containers  o(  concrete  and  other 

materials . 

Rcflneries . 

Shipping,  portable  plants,  etc . . 


Penu.  I 
114,000,000  1 
137, 662, SOS  I 
37,221,360 

I 

887,140  I 
31,301,841  I 
83,200,000  : 


Pesos. 

74,000,000 

30,118,045 

16,984,180 

560,000 

31,133,974 

71,000,000 


Pesos. 

6,000,000 

31,393,019 

8,884,289 


9,000,000 
5,300,000  ; 


Mexican. 


Pesos. 

4,000,000 

58,595 

87,761 

56,049 


300,000 


Investments. 

Spanish. 

French. 

Spanisb- 

Hexican- 

Cuban. 

American- 1 
Mexican- 
Norwegian. 

1  Cuban. 

1 

Wells . 

Pesos.  ^ 

1 

Pesos. 

j 

Pesos.  '' 
2,000,000 
72,400 
221,308 
200,000 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Oleoducts . 

Steel  tanks . 

126,607 

142,609 

51,120 

85,560 

»,7M 

120,667 

346,262 

1  1 

The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  according  to  nationalities  is  as  follows: 

Pesos. 


American . 

English . 

Dutch . 

Mexican . . 

(Jther  countries 


606, 043,  239 
354,  776, 199 
71, 197, 308 
11, 582, 405 
6, 933,  283 


Total 


1, 0.50, 532, 434 


Fifty -eight  per  cent  of  this  sum  is  American  capital  and  32.1  pt*r  cent  English,  the 
balance  having  been  invested  by  nationals  of  other  countries. 

Wireless  for  uipi.omatic  service. — Tlie  Department  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  proposes  to  tK^uip  all  its  emba.ssies,  legations,  consulates, 
and  commercial  agencies  with  wireless  receiving  stations,  so  that  they 
can  obtain  without  delay  necessary  information  regarding  laws, 
decrees,  and  items  of  international  and  commercial  significance 
which  will  be  transmitted  from  a  powerful  station  in  Mexico. 

Jau.sco  School  of  Agriculture. — In  its  efforts  to  promote 
scientific  agriculture  the  National  Chamber  of  .tVgriculture  openeil 
a  school  of  agriculture  on  January  2,  1923,  at  San  Rafael,  and  later 
in  the  month  arranged  the  following  program  for  a  public  meeting  in 
Guadalajara:  Lecture  by  Dr.  Rafael  Osorio,  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  of  Mexico,  on  “Epizootics  in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  and 
how  to  prevent  them”;  stereopticon  slides  showing  the  preparation 
of  antiantlu’ax  serum  and  antiblackleg  vaccine;  lecture  by  Sr. 
Alberto  Avigdor,  of  the  Lederle  Laboratories  of  New  York,  on  “The 
simultaneous  treatment  for  the  control  of  hog  cholera”;  moving- 
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picture  film,  showing  the  control  of  hog  cholera;  and  distribution  of 
an  illustrated  pamphlet  prepared  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Kernkamp,  of  the 
department  of  veterinary  medicine  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Necax.v  power  plant. — In  the  January,  1923,  number  of  the 
Boletln  de  la  lTni6n  Panamericana,  devoted  to  water  pow’er  in  the 
Americas,  was  given  a  description  of  the  great  Necaxa  power  plant, 
worth  over  $50,000,000,  which  furnished  108,000  horsepow'er  before 
the  additional  plant  at  Tepexic  was  formally  inaugurated  on 
January  25  of  this  year.  The  latter,  which  can  supply  40,000  horse- 
pow'er  more,  cost  7,500,000  pesos,  80  per  cent  of  which  was  spent  in 
the  country,  chiefly  for  labor.  One  tunnel  measures  4^  kilometers  in 
length. 

NICARAGUA. 

New  banana  enterprise. — ^The  Orr  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  of 
New  Orleans,  has  sent  two  representatives  to  Nicaragua  to  prepare 
for  the  establishment  of  a  banana-export  business  in  Bluefields. 

The  Compaftia  Frutera  Nacional  de  Nicaragua  is  also  engaged  iij^ 
the  banana  basiness. 

Exports  from  Bluff. — ^The  exports  through  the  customs  house 
of  Bluff  for  December,  1922,  were  182,921  bunches  of  bananas;  28 
ounces  of  gold;  and  372,324  feet  of  mahogany. 

Poneloya-Leon  road. — The  road  to  Poneloya  from  Le6n  has 
been  finished  so  that  automobiles  may  now  make  the  trip. 

panama. 

Panaman  flag  on  world  cruise. — ^'fhe  S.  S.  Resolute  opened  the 
tourist  season  for  Panama,  airiving  on  January  16  at  Cristobal 
flying  the  Panaman  flag  and  carrying  a  party  of  tourists  on  a  round- 
the-world  cruise.  This  is  the  first  ship  flying  the  Panaman  flag  to 
sail  around  the  world.  'Plie  Resolute  is  a  20,000- ton  slup  supplied 
with  a  winter  garden,  swiiuiuing  pool,  and  all  the  other  improvements 
found  on  the  best  steamers. 

Immigrants. — The  Czecho-Slovak  immigrants  recently  arrived  in 
Panama  are  now  located  on  800  hectares  of  land  conceded  to  them 
by  the  Panaman  Government  in  the  districts  of  Aguadulce  and  Nat6. 
A  second  party  is  to  arrive  after  the  measiu'ement  and  division  of 
the  land  has  been  made. 

PARAGUAY. 

Foreign  commerce. — ^The  total  value  of  the  imports  passing 
through  the  ports  of  the  Republic  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1922  amounted  to  1,271,728  pesos,  distributed  as  follows:  January, 
252,813  pesos;  February,  500,191  pesos;  and  March,  517,996  pesos; 
while  the  value  of  the  exports  was  1,850,116  pesos,  of  which  655,790 
pesos  correspond  to  January,  477,498  pesos  to  February,  and  716,928 
pesos  to  March. 
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PERU. 

Foreign  trade. — ^The  foreign  trade  of  Peru  for  the  first  10  months 
of  1922  showed  exports  amounting  to  14,681,454  Peruvian  pounds, 
and  imports  amounting  to  8,441,891  Peruvian  pounds.  Of  the 
exports  48  per  cent  was  mineral  products,  over  half  of  them  being 
petroleum  and  its  by-products,  the  remainder  including  copper  bars 
and  other  metals;  26  per  cent  was  vegetable  fibers,  of  which  cotton 
was  the  most  important;  20.7  per  cent  was  food  products,  of  which 
sugar  was  the  largest  item;  and  4  per  cent  was  animal  products, 
such  as  wool  and  skins. 

Of  the  imports  27.86  per  cent  was  composed  of  manufactured 
vegetable  products;  15.91  per  cent,  iron  and  other  metal  articles; 
9.75  per  cent,  machinery  and  vehicles;  8.72  per  cent,  silk  and  woolen 
goods;  4.16  per  cent,  agricultural  and  mining  machinery  and  tools; 
and  3.29  per  cent,  chemical  and  medicinal  products. 

Agricultural  center. — An  important  Chinese  firm,  established 
fti  Lima  since  1873,  has  organized  an  agricultural  center  in  the 
Valley  of  Chancay,  where  cotton  is  grown  as  well  as  vegetables  for 
the  neighborhood. 

SALVADOR. 

Electric  railway. — The  San  Salvador-Santa  Tecla  Railway  has 
iiLstituted  a  street-car  service  from  their  station  in  San  Salvador  to 
the  Occidente  Railway  station  in  the  same  city. 

Sample  coffee  to  Japan. — Don  Pedro  S.  Fonseca,  Salvadorean 
delegate  to  the  Pan  Pacific  Commercial  Conference  held  in  Honolulu 
in  October,  1922,  has  made  arrangement  for  samples  of  Salvadorean 
coffee  to  be  sent  to  the  Commercial  Museum  of  the  Japanese  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  and  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Tokio.  Sampl&s  wall  also  be  sent  to  the 
.Salvadorean  consuls  in  Barcelona  and  in  Belgium.  Japan  now 
consumes  a  considerable  amount  of  coffee,  and  it  is  hoped  to  find 
a  market  there  as  well  as  in  Spain  and  Belgium. 

URUGUAY. 

Stock-rai.sing  industry. — ^The  President  has  appointed  Dr. 
Alejandro  Gallinal,  Dr.  Ernesto  Bauzfi,  Sr.  Oscar  Orozco,  and  Sr. 
Demetrio  Windmuller  delegates  to  confer  with  the  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ment  and  rural  organizations  on  matters  pertaining  to  stock  raising 
and  the  sale  of  meat,  under  instructions  from  the  National  Council 
of  Administration. 

Electric  light  in  Rosario. — The  city  of  Rosario,  Department  of 
(/olonia,  is  now  provided  with  an  electric  light  and  power  plant. 
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VENEZUELA. 

New  OIL  WELL. — What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  oil  well  yet  known 
in  Venezuela  was  recently  discovered  in  Cabimas,  District  Bolivar,  of 
the  State  of  Zulia.  The  well  is  a  10-inch  bore  1,500  feet  deep,  which 
produces  approximately  100,000  barrels  daily.  It  is  located  in  the 
Venezuelan  Oil  Concessions  property  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Maracaibo.  According  to  some  oilmen  it  is  a  pool,  but  evidently  a 
large  one. 

(kiMMERciAL  Museum.  — 'Phe  President  has  ordered  the  preparation 
of  a  suitable  building  for  the  Museo  Comercial,  which  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations.  The  museum  is  to  be  opened  officially  on  December  9, 
1924,  the  centenary  of  the  Battle  of  Ayacucho. 

Petroleum  concession. — For  a  consideration  of  10,000,000  boli- 
vare  the  President  has  granted  to  the  Caribbean  Petroleum  Co.  the 
renewal  of  its  concession  to  explore  and  exploit  certain  lands  and 
dispose  of  the  oil,  asphalt,  and  related  substances  therein  discovered. 
Half  of  this  sum  has  already  been  paid  into  the  National  Treasury 
and  the  rest  is  to  be  paid  in  five  annual  quotas  of  1 ,000,000  bolivars 
each. 

San  Crist6bal  public  improvements. — On  December  19,  1922, 
the  water  supply  of  San  Crist6bal  was  put  into  public  service,  the 
corner  stone  of  the  Municipal  Building  being  laid  on  the  same  day. 
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BRAZIL. 

Budget  for  1923. — Laws  of  December  31,  1922,  and  January  6, 
1923,  fix  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Republic  for  1923  at 
the  following  figures : 

RECEIPTS. 


MUreU. 

1  1 

Gold. 

Paper. 

82,859,055 

14,727,265 

,  721,525,500 

!  58,499,500 

Total . 

97,586,320 

1  780,024,000 

EXPENDITURES. 


General  expenditures .  88,482,479  791,315,983 
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Banking  law. — See  page  401. 


CHILE. 

Public  debt  service  and  railway  ixjans. — The  service  of 
the  public  debt  in  1922  amounted  to  £3,364,455,  all  payments  being 
promptly  met.  The  sum  of  $3,583,104.36  was  paid  to  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  and  Blair  &  Co.  on  the  loan  made  to  the  State  Railways. 
The  amount  to  be  paid  in  1923,  not  including  the  sums  due  from  the 
State  Railways,  which  are  met  by  Railway  funds,  is  £3,928,848  and 
$l,260,()()(). 

('OLOMBIA. 

Municipal  loan  and  savings  bank. — The  municipality  of 
Bogota  has  established  a  municipal  loan  and  savings  bank  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  to  whom  it  will  doubtless  render  great 
assistance.  The  municipality  will  contribute  30,000  pesos  to  start 
the  bank. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Budget  for  1923. — The  supplement  to  the  Gaceta  of  January  5, 
1923,  gives  the  budget  of  expenditures  for  the  present  year  as  20,218,- 
518.52  colones,  of  which  the  appropriations  are  as  follows  for  the 
various  departments:  Government  administration,  1,126,428  colones; 
Promotion,  2,4.54,061.40  colones;  Foreign  Relations,  505,356.80 
colones;  Justice,  74,072  colones;  Religion,  46,000  colones;  Charity, 
342,137  colones;  Public  Education,  2,605,672.36  colones;  War, 
1,774,936.01  colones;  Treasury,  2,024,310  colones;  Legislature, 
260,000  colones;  Judiciary,  611,680  colones;  for  the  service  of  the 
public  debt,  4,702,231.25  colones;  and  obligatory  amortizations, 
3,020,177.61  colones.  The  revenue  is  calculated  also  at  20,218,518.52 
colones. 

CUBA. 

$50,000,000  LOAN. — On  Januarj"  13,  1923,  the  President  accepted 
the  terms  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  for  the  sale  of  $50,000,000  worth 
of  bonds  to  cover  a  loan  to  the  Cuban  Government  in  United  States 
gold,  under  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  law  of  October  9,  1922, 
as  follows: 

The  President  is  authorized  to  contract  the  loan,  fix  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
bonds,  fix  the  term  of  the  bonds  in  accordance  with  the  legal  and  other  requirements, 
and  settle  all  details  of  the  issue  and  service  of  these  bonds.  The  product  of  the 
bonds  of  this  loan  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  following  purposes: 

Up  to  .$9,000,000  to  replace  the  fund  for  special  accounts  of  the  National  Treasury'; 
also  a  sum  sufficient  to  liquidate  the  $.5,000,000  loan  contracted  by  the  Cuban  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  on  January  23,  1922;  a  sum  to  cover  $4,097,400 
“Series  A”  Treasury  bonds  and  $25,700  “Series  11“  bonds,  both  of  the  1917  issue;  a  sum 
up  to  $7,000,000  for  the  payment  of  wages,  salaries,  and  credits  owed  by  the  State; 
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a  sum  up  to  $18,000,000  to  cover  the  obligations  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works; 
a  sum  up  to  $3,000,000  to  pay  the  interest  and  amortization  of  internal  debt  bonds; 
a  sum  up  to  $6,000,000  for  the  construction,  repairs,  and  continuation  of  necessarj' 
public  works;  and  a  sum  up  to  $2,000,000  for  the  payment  of  pensions. 

The  bonds  of  the  new  loan  were  taken  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  at 
96.77  and  yield  5^  per  cent  interest.  The  complete  text  of  the 
resolution  giving  official  sanction  to  the  loan  was  published  in  the 
Gaceta  Oficial  of  January  25,  1923. 

Budget. — The  President  has  submitted  k)  the  consideration  of 
Congress  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1923-24,  in  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  are  estimated  at  $58,582,502.44  and  the  revenues 
at  $58,660,720,  thusshowinga  probable  favorable  halanceof  $78,217.56. 

ECUADOR. 

Finance  Commission. — In  December,  1922,  the  Finance  Commis¬ 
sion  established  by  a  decree  of  the  last  Congress  met  in  Guayaquil, 
appointing  two  boards  to  consider  the  questions  of  forming  a  reserve 
bank  and  a  national  mortgage  bank.  Reports  by  these  boards  will 
be  made  in  two  months. 

Consulting  economic  commission. — The  report  of  this  commis¬ 
sion,  whose  formation  was  mentioned  last  month,  showed  that  in  the 
six  weeks  ending  December  31,  1922,  in  which  drafts  had  been  made 
through  it,  the  exchange  had  improved,  and  that  over  6,000,000 
sucres  had  passed  through  this  channel.  At  the  request  of  the 
Government,  funds  were  sent  to  London  to  meet  the  payment  of 
coupons  due  December  31,  1922,  on  the  preferred  railroad  bonds. 

The  commission  feels  that  one  of  the  important  results  of  its  work 
is  the  fact  that  complete  up-to-date  import  and  export  statistics,  both 
as  to  value  and  amount,  are  now  immediately  available. 

GUATEMALA. 

Tax  for  charitable  institutions. — Beginning  January  1,  1923, 
a  new  tax  for  the  support  of  charitable  institutions  aided  by  the 
Government  went  into  effect;  On  first-class  railroad  tickets,  1  peso; 
on  second-class  tickets,  50  centavos;  and  on  freight  charges,  12^ 
centavos  per  quintal  or  fraction  thereof. 

MEXICO. 

National  bank  of  issue. — In  accordance  with  a  bill  passed  by 
both  houses  of  Congress  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  national  bank  of 
issue,  to  be  known  as  the  Banco  de  Mexico,  which  will  be  authorized 
to  emit  paper  money.  The  decree  bears  the  date  of  January  20, 
1923,  and  is  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  for  February  15,  1923. 
Railway  tax. — See  page  402. 
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NICARAGUA. 

1922  REVENUE. — According  to  the  message  of  the  President 
delivered  to  Congress  in  December,  1922,  the  internal  revenue  of  the 
Republic  for  the  first  11  months  of  1922  amounted  to  796,653.94 
cordobas,  or  a  monthly  average  of  80,435.35  cordobas.  The  customs 
revenue  for  the  same  period  was  calculated  at  864,000  cordobas. 

PERU. 

Ijoans.  'Pile  l*resi<lent  on  November  18,  1922,  signed  a  resolution 
approving  Law  No.  4387  of  July  14,  1922,  providing  that  each  bond 
issued  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  made  with  the 
(luarantv  Trust  Co.  for  a  loan  of  §2,500,000  is  to  carry  a  detachable 
warrant  which  gives  the  bearer  the  right  either  to  suscribe  to  or  to 
convert  the  bond  of  this  loan  for  another  which  the  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment  may  issue  with  the  customs  revenue  as  a  guaranty.  This  right 
is  good  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  issue.  The  loan  is  for  10  years 
at  8  per  cent. 

On  December  21, 1922,  the  President  signed  a  law  authorizing  a  loan 
of  .§25,000,000  for  sanitation  purposes. 

A  loan  of  £1,250,000  was  negotiated  in  London  in  December,  1922. 
'I'he  greater  part  of  it  will  be  used  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  floating  debt. 

SALVADOR. 

Budget  for  1922-23. — The  Diario  Oficicl  of  November  24,  1922, 
publishes  the  budget  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  giving  the  estimated 
revenue  as  13,192,915  colones  and  the  expenditures  as  13,907,601.76 
colones,  indicating  a  probable  deficit  of  714,686.76  colones. 

URUGUAY. 

Budget. — The  1922-23  budget  was  fixed  by  Congress  at  39,654,- 
254.77  pesos,  apportioned  as  follows:  Legislative  branch,  963,023.95 
pesos;  Presidency,  57,320.45  pesos;  National  Council  of  Administra¬ 
tion,  149,010  pesos;  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  4,172,379.48  pesos; 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations,  662,339.16  pesos;  Ministry  of  Finance, 
2,649,759.14  pesos;  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  5,967,024.78 
pesos;  Ministry  of  Industries,  1,293,343.22  pesos;  Ministry  of  Public 
Works,  1,174,889  pesos;  Ministry  of  War  and  Navy,  6,696,489.04 
pesos;  Judiciary,  572,0.50  pesos;  public  debt,  11,329,138.44  pesos; 
sundry  credits,  987,156.19  pesos;  and  pensions,  2,979,331.92  pesos. 
The  revenues  are  calculated  at  the  same  sum,  35,894,583.92  pesos. 
The  full  text  of  the  budget  law  was  published  in  the  Boletin  del 
Ministerio  de  Helaciones  Exteriores  for  November,  1922. 

Public  debts. — The  Ministry  of  the  Trea.sury  in  December,  1922, 
ordered  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  to  turn  over  to  the  Office  of  Public 
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Credit  the  sum  of  345,ir)r).3o  pesos,  the  amount  due  January  2,  1922, 
on  the  domestic  and  foreign  debt. 

Postal  savings. — The  movement  of  the  National  Postal  Savings 
up  to  December  30,  1922,  showed  the  following  figures:  Deposited 
in  16,092  savings  accounts,  48,939  pesos;  2,662  former  deposits, 
105,363  pesos;  reimbursements,  58,166.66  pesos;  capital  invested 
in  public  debt  certificates,  15,337.66  pesos;  school  savings  in  rural 
schools,  15,337.66  pesos;  and  in  city  schools,  2,675  pesos. 


Banking  r^w. — Decree  No.  4635  of  Januarj’  8,  1923,  authorizes 
the  Government  to  li(juidate  and  consolidate,  in  part,  the  floating 
debt  of  the  National  Treasury,  in  which  process  the  stock  of  gold  of 
£10,000,000  shall  be  transferred  from  the  guarantee  of  the  currency 
fund  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil  for  account  of  the  debt  of  the  National 
Treasury  to  that  bank,  the  last  named  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
withdrawal  of  paper  money  in  circulation  issued  by  the  Treasury  up 
to  the  date  of  the  present  law.  For  this  certain  conditions  are  laid 
down,  one  of  which  is  that  the  bank  will  contract  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  power  of  emission,  the  National  Treasury  waiving  its  right 
to  issue  inconvertible  notes  during  the  10  years  this  contract  shall 
be  in  force.  Other  paragraphs  relate  to  the  reserve  fund,  the 
withdrawal  of  notes,  and  other  similar  matters. 

Federal  aid  to  lumber  industry. — The  Brazilian  Federal  Gon. 
gress  has  recently  passed  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  promul¬ 
gated  an  act  authorizing  the  Government  to  assist  competent 
national  lumber  companies,  organized  for  the  development  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  lumber  industry,  by  Government  loans.  These  loans  may  be 
made  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  of  the  effective  capital  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  not  to  exceed  15,000  contos  of  rcis  in  any  one  case,  and 
will  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  Debtors  must  deliver  to 
the  Government  10  per  cent  of  the  company’s  receipts  per  year,  begin¬ 
ning  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  loan.  The  act  mentions  the 
Government’s  especial  desire  to  make  loans  to  companies  developing 
the  pine  reserves.  There  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  the  pine  indus¬ 
try  since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  and  the  present  act  will  no 
doubt  give  an  added  impetus  to  the  industry.  {Commerce  Reports.) 
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COLOMBIA. 

Ad\tsory  Commission  on  Foreign  Relations. — The  Colombian 
Congress  has  dictated  a  decree  by  which  the  Adnsory  Commission  on 
Foreign  Relations  is  continued  as  a  permanent  institution. 

This  commission,  which  will  consist  of  five  members,  three  of  which 
■will  be  appointed  by  the  Senate,  one  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  the  fifth  by  the  President,  will  cooperate  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  every  branch  of  national  policy,  and  have  entire  charge  of 
pending  territorial  and  boundary  questions,  of  the  summary  and 
proof  of  deeds  connected  therewith,  and  of  the  preparation  of  the 
memoirs  to  be  submitted  by  Colombian  delegations  to  Pan  American 
conferences,  sessions  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  other  interna¬ 
tional  conferences  to  which  the  Republic  of  Colombia  may  be  invited. 

Penal  Code. — Congress  has  passed  a  new  Penal  Code  which 
contains  important  amendments. 

Penal  colonies. — See  page  413. 

DOMINICAN  republic. 

Possession  and  sale  of  firearms. — A  law  of  December  7,  1922, 
strictly  regulates  the  possession  and  sale  of  firearms,  compressed-air 
rifles,  ammunition,  and  explosives.  A  private  person  desiring  a 
license  to  have  firearms  in  his  possession  must  deposit  a  guaranty  of 
40  pesos  gold  in  the  National  Treasury.  The  license  costs  10  pesos. 

HAITI. 

Trade-marks  and  patents. — A  law  in  conformity  with  the  Buenos 
Aires  patent  convention,  ratified  by  Haiti  October  30,  1918,  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  December  14,  1922,  and  a  law  on  trade-marks  on  December 
18,  1922. 

Gendarmerie. — 'flic  gendarmerie  has  been  reorganized  by  a  law 
of  December  16,  1922. 

Court  of  Cassation. — Legislation  for  the  Court  of  Cassation 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Republic,  was  unified  and 
slightly  modified  by  a  law  of  January  29,  1922. 

Agricultural  education. — A  law  of  December  22,  1922,  created 
in  the  Department  of  Agricultural  a  technical  and  educational  bureau 
which  is  expected  to  aid  greatly  in  imparting  agricultural  knowledge 
to  the  rural  population. 

MEXICO. 

Railway  tax. — By  a  decree  of  January  18, 1923,  an  annual  Federal 
tax  of  10  per  cent  is  established  on  the  gross  receipts  of  railway  and 
express  companies,  sleeping  and  dining  cars,  and  other  services  con- 
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nected  with  and  dependent  on  the  railways.  It  wdlj  be  paid  by  means 
of  stamps. 

PERU. 

Water  power. — Law  No.  4391  provides  that  the  nse  of  water 
power  in  the  Republic,  whether  the  stream  be  under  public,  municipal, 
or  private  ownership,  is  subject  to  an  annual  tax  based  on  horsepower, 
and  varied  according  to  the  number  of  horsepower  used. 

Road  and  bridge  building.— Congress  has  passed  a  law  permit¬ 
ting  private  persons  to  build  roads  and  bridges  between  points  in  the 
Republic  and  conceding  to  the  builders  the  right  to  collect  tolls 
thereon. 

Public  Health. — The  Government,  on  December  15,  1922,  issued 
a  decree  requiring  proprietors  of  rural  property  to  carry  out  anti¬ 
malaria  and  antibubonic  plague  sanitation  measures  by  destroying 
the  breeding  places  of  mosquitoes  and  rats,  administering  free  quinine 
to  the  employees,  and  providing  for  vaccination. 

Sale  of  lands. — The  President  has  issued  a  decree  providing  that 
the  parcels  of  land  belonging  to  the  Santa  Beatriz  extension  of  Lima 
be  sold  on  a  deferred-payment  plan  to  Government  employees,  whether 
civilian,  militarj’,  or  pensioners.  Such  employees  upon  making 
request  for  purchase  must  deposit  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  lot 
to  the  order  of  the  Treasury.  The  amortization  of  the  90  per  cent 
unpaid  is  to  be  made  in  monthly  payments  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  lots. 

SALVADOR. 

Weather  and  vital  statistics  bureai  . — Under  the  Department 
of  Health  of  Salvador  there  is  a  new  section  called  the  Bureau  of 
Weather  and  \'ital  Statistics. 
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CHILE-PERU. 

Protocol  and  supplementary  act. — In  the  presence  of  the  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  Leo 
S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  other 
officials,  ratifications  of  the  protocol  and  supplementary  act  signed 
by  the  delegates  of  Chile  and  Peru  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas,  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  on  July  20,  1922,  were  exchanged  in  the  same 
place  on  January  15, 1923,  by  Sr.  Don  Beltran  Mathieu,  ambassador  of 
Chile,  and  Sr.  Don  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  ambassador  of  Peru. 
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The  ambassadors  of  Chile  and  Pern  having  requested  the  Prt'sident 
of  the  Ignited  States  to  serve  as  arbitrator,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  protocol,  the  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Secretary  of  State,  informed 
the  ambassadors  on  January  30,  1923,  that  the  President,  “deeply 
appreciating  the  trust  and  confidence  thus  reposed  in  him  by  the 
Governments  of  Chile  and  Peru,  and  highly  gratified  that  this  long¬ 
standing  difference  between  the  two  Governments  is  to  be  composed 
by  the  honorable  means  of  arbitration,  is  most  happy  to  accept  the 
office  of  arbitrator.” 

Sr.  Ernesto  Barros  Jarpa,  who  served  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Chile  during  the  Chilean-Peruvian  conference  in  Washington,  will 
present  Chile’s  case  to  the  arbitrator,  while  Peru  will  be  represented 
by  Dr.  Meliton  Porras  and  Dr.  Solon  Polo,  ri'spectively  chief  and 
counsel  of  the  Peruvian  delegation  to  the  conference  just  mentioned. 

COLC.MBIA. 

Postal  conventions.  On  November  18,  1922,  Congress  ratified 
the  principal  universal  postal  union  convention  and  the  ad<litional 
conventions  which  were  signed  in  Madrid  in  November,  1920,  with 
their  corrt'sponding  regulations  and  final  protocols.  {Diario  Ojicial, 
Colomfna,  November  25,  1922.) 

COLOMBIA-URUGUAY. 

Interchanije  of  professors  and  students. — By  Law  71  of 
November  14,  1922,  (\)lombia  ratified  the  convention  on  the  inter¬ 
change  of  professors  and  students,  and  on  the  mutual  validity  of 
('olombian  and  IVuguayan  academic  degrees,  signed  on  April  28,  1922, 
in  Montevideo,  by  the  respective  Governments.  (Diario  Ojicial, 
(5tloinhia,  November  20,  1922.) 

COSTA  RICA-UNITED  STATES. 

Nicaragitan  Canal  protocol. — A  protocol  has  been  signed  by 
the  United  States  and  Costa  Kica  providing  that  in  the  event  of  a 
decision  by  the  United  States  to  build  a  canal  along  the  Nicaraguan 
route,  Costa  iliea  will  be  consulted  directly  by  the  United  States 
with  relation  to  interests  held  by  that  country  under  the  terms  of 
the  Nicaragua-Costa  Rica  boundary  arbitration  award  made  by 
President  Cleveland,  special  mention  being  made  of  the  San  Juan 
River  section  and  the  possibility  of  using  Salinas  fiay  as  a  canal 
terminal. 

CUBA-NETHERLANDS. 

Consular  convention. — Tlie  Republic  of  Cuba  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  have  signed  a  convention  which  permits  Cuba  to  appoint  consuls 
general,  consuls,  vice  consuls,  and  consular  agents  in  all  the  ports 
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and  overseas  possessions  of  the  Netherlands  which  are  open  to 
international  t'raile.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Cuba,  January  17,  1923.) 

ECUADOR-VENEZUELA. 

Diplomatic  POUCHES,  llie  Ecuadorean  minister  to  Venezuela 
and  the  Venezuelan  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  have  signed  a  con¬ 
vention  regulating  the  e.xchange  of  diplomatic  pouches,  guaranteeing 
them  free  transport,  customse.xemption,  and  inviolahilit}'.  ( Teleyrafo, 
Gnmjaqml,  January  2,  1923.) 

VENEZUELA. 

Postal  conventions. — The  Gaceta  Oficial  of  December  29,  1922, 
publishes  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  approving  the  principal  uni¬ 
versal  postal  union  convention  and  its  final  protocol;  the  regulations 
of  this  convention  and  final  protocol;  and  the  parcel-post  convention, 
its  final  protocol,  the  regulations  for  the  execution  of  this  convention 
and  final  protocol.  These  conventions,  regulations,  and  protocols 
were  signed  in  Madrid  on  November  30,  1920. 
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Pro\tncial  scholarships. — The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Santa  F6  Province  declared  open  on  December  31,  1922,  scholarships 
in  the  Coronda  Provincial  Normal  School,  the  Rafaela  School  of 
Agriculture,  the  Santa  F6  commercial  schools,  the  National  School 
of  Rosario,  National  Normal  Schools  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  Esperanza, 
San  Justo,  and  Santa  F6  normal  schools,  and  the  Industrial  School 
of  Santa  F6. 

Women’s  vocational  school. — A  group  of  ladies  of  Lomas  de 
Zamorra,  Buenos  Aires  Province,  is  working  for  the  establishment  of 
a  vocational  school  for  women  in  that  locality,  llie  students  will 
be  paid  a  small  sum  for  their  work  while  studying,  and  will  be 
prepared  to  fill  remunerative  position^. 

Radio  in  schools. — School  Council  No.  14  in  Buenos  Aires  has 
received  permission  from  the  National  Council  of  Education  to  estab¬ 
lish  wireless  telegraphy  as  a  subject  of  study  in  the  schools  under  its 
jurisdiction.  A  radio  receiving  station  has  been  installed  in  the 
Juana  Mansa  School,  Buenos  Aires. 
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BOLIVIA. 

League  of  Business  Employees. — '^The  commercial  courses  given 
at  the  Business  Night  School,  which  was  opened  in  December,  1922, 
in  La  Paz,  are  conducted  by  excellent  teachers  whose  services  are 
gratuitous. 

Commercial  in.stitute. — The  curriculum  of  the  Commercial  Insti¬ 
tute  of  La  Paz  has  been  reorganized  as  follows;  An  elementary  three 
years’  course,  which  may  be  followed  by  a  two  years’  course  and  a  one 
year  special  course.  Students  who  have  completed  the  elementary 
course  and  passed  a  general  examination  will  receive  a  diploma  and 
a  certificate  vouching  to  their  fitness  for  filling  positions  in  the 
commercial  world. 

CHILE. 

1922  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  STATi.sTics. — The  following  are  the  primary 
school  statistics  for  1922: 

There  were  3,317  primarj’  schools,  in  which  the  registration,  taking  that  of  the  month 
of  August  as  typical,  was  393,945  and  the  average  attendance  287,808,  an  increase  of 
16,895  and  13,421,  respectively,  over  the  figures  for  1921.  The  registration  represents 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  country.  Of  the  9,162  teachers  and 
principals,  nearly  50  per  cent  were  normal  graduates. 

There  were  15  normal  schools,  6  for  young  men  and  9  for  young  women,  with  a  regis¬ 
tration  of  2,346  students.  The  number  of  graduates  was  386. 

In  the  practice  schools  connected  with  normal  schools  there  was  an  enrollment  of 
3,327  pupils. 

•  Eight  evening  schools  for  adults,  with  1,248  students,  were  held  in  the  normal 
schools  and  26  in  the  higher  schools. 

Shops  for  woodworking,  basketry,  cardboard  box  making,  bookbinding,  and  model¬ 
ing  increased  from  394  to  415  and  were  used  by  10,665  pupils.  Sewing  rooms  for  girls 
numbered  805,  9  more  than  in  1921,  and  were  open  to  130,085  pupils,  an  increase  of 
37,000.  Twenty-two  more  weaving  shops,  making  the  total  91,  were  in  operation, 
3,755  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  this  useful  craft.  By  using  the  117  domestic 
science  kitchens  on  a  system  of  rotation,  30,564  girls  were  enabled  to  study  cooking. 
More  than  800  teachers  took  the  postgraduate  courses  in  these  technical  subjects 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  manual  training  of  the  primary  schools  is  supplemented  by  the  7  vocational 
schools,  which  had  28  shops;  541  boys  and  1,393  girls  were  registered  in  these 
institutions. 

Agricultural  instruction  has  been  extended  and  in  addition  to  the  normal  schools 
is  offered  in  6  agricultural  centers  and  71  schools. 

Two  especial  opportunities  were  presented  during  the  year  to  cultivate  generous 
social  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  the  first  being  the  celebration  of  the  Brazilian 
centenary,  which  gave  occasion  to  a  special  study  of  the  sister  Republic  during 
Brazilian  week.  The  second  was  thh  earthquake  catastrophe,  after  which  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  sufferers  was  made  by  the  children  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  March,  1922,  a  pamphlet  called  “A  Brief  Report  on  Primary  Education  in 
Chile,”  prepared  by  the  Director  General,  was  sent  to  the  officials  in  charge  of  primary 
education  in  the  South  American  countries.  This  has  led  to  a  gratifying  interchange 
of  material  and  to  closer  relations  in  the  educational  field  between  the  South  American 
nations. 
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New  rector  of  the  University  of  Chile. — The  full  university 
chapter,  composed  of  the  professors  of  all  the  colleges  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile,  met  on  January  7  to  elect  a  rector  to  succeed  Sr. 
Domingo  Amimategui,  who  recently  retired.  The  choice  fell  upon 
Sr.  Gregorio  Amunsitegui,  since  1917  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 
Seflor  Amumitegui  proposes  to  construct  athletic  fields  and  establish 
dormitories  for  out-of-town  students  (both  to  be  administered  by 
students’  committees),  increase  the  number  of  laboratories  and 
change  the  curriculum  of  the  Institute  of  Pedagogy  and  that  of  the 
Law  School.  The  new  rector  would  like  to  see  the  university 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  its  own  funds. 

Unification  of  teachers’  societies. — ^The  General  Association 
of  Chilian  Teachers  was  founded  in  the  early  part  of  January  as  a 
result  of  the  unification  of  the  Union  of  Chilean  Teachers  and  the 
Federation  of  Primary  Teachers,  thus  bringing  into  one  body  all  the 
primary  and  normal  school  teachers  of  the  Republic.  The  association 
will  pubUsh  a  bimonthly  paper  called  El  Educador. 

COLOMBIA. 

Schools  in  the  Department  of  Cauca. — The  Department  of 
Cauca  established  93  new  primary  schools  this  year. 

Children’s  magazine. — With  a  view  to  affording  children  recre¬ 
ation  as  well  as  instruction,  Sr.  Eduardo  Myragalla  is  planning  to 
publish  a  children’s  magazine  in  Bogota. 

Interchange  of  professors  and  students. — See  page  404. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Gabriela  Mistral. — Early  in  March  this  famous  Chilean  educator 
and  poet  arrived  in  Costa  Rica  from  Mexico,  where  she  had  been 
spending  eight  months  at  the  invitation  of  Sefior  Vasconcelos, 
Minister  of  Education.  She  had  expected  to  come  in  February, 
but  was  asked  to  delay  her  visit  until  the  schools  were  reopened, 
so  that  she  might  form  an  opinion  of  the  Costa  Rican  educational 
system. 

CoLEGio  San  Luis  Gonzaga. — Construction  is  under  way  on  the 
building  for  the  San  Luis  Gonzaga  school  in  San  Jos6.  It  will  cost 
300,000  colones. 

CUBA. 

Practical  agricultural  course. — The  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  on  January  20,  1923,  opened  a  course  of  practical  agri¬ 
cultural  instruction  directed  by  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  the 
National  University,  to  prepare  country  school-teachers  to  instruct 
children  in  the  management  of  school  orchards  apd  gardens. 
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Juvenile  city. — Don  Jos6  Garcia  y  Garcia,  a  Cuban  educator, 
intends  to  establish  a  children’s  community  to  be  called  “La  Ciudad 
Infantil,”  or  Juvenile  City,  on  a  plantation  near  Habana,  where 
children  may  live  and  study  under  healthful  conditions.  There  are 
to  be  study  halls  and  dormitories,  shops  for  carpentry  and  cabinet¬ 
work,  an  iron  foundry,  a  shoe  factory,  a  clothing  factory,  and  other 
vocational  shops.  The  Ciudad  Infantil  is  to  be  an  industrial,  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  commercial  school  which  will  give  an  apprenticeship 
course  of  eight  years,  children  being  admitted  at  the  age  of  10. 
Sefior  Garcia  has  offered  to  maintain  75  free  scholai'ships  for  orphans, 
distributed  as  follows:  20  for  the  Province  of  llabana;  15  for 
Matanzas;  and  10  for  Pinar  del  Rio,  Santa  Clara,  (’amaguey,  and 
Oriente,  respectively.  The  agricultural  products  raised  at  the 
school  are  to  be  sold  in  market  and  the  proceeds  to  be  divided 
as  follows:  50  per  cent  for  the  funds  and  necessities  of  the  school, 
and  50  per  cent  to  be  divided  among  the  students,  each  one  to  be 
paid  according  to  his  earnings,  accumulated  until  the  student  leaves 
the  school,  when  the  sum  is  paid  over  to  his  parents  or  guardians. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

StiKxiL  OF  COMMERCE. — It  is  announced  that  the  Government 
will  soon  open  a  school  of  commerce  in  Santo  Domingo  under  the 
direction  of  Sr.  Luis  E.  Perez  Garc^. 

ECUAIXm. 

Free  agricultural  school.— Sr.  Carlos  Benjamin  Rosales 
Pareja,  proprietor  of  “Hacienda  Venecia”  in  Milagro  Canton,  has 
founded  a  free  agricultural  school  on  his  own  property  and  has 
placed  a  competent  agricultural  engineer  in  charge  of  the  instruction. 

Night  school. — The  night  school  of  the  Guayaquil  Employees’ 
Association  held  its  final  examinations  on  December  27,  29,  and 
30  for  50  pupils,  of  whom  21  graduated  with  high  honors  from  the 
three  classes. 

MEXICO. 

Missionary  teachers. — Reference  hjis  been  made  by  the  Bul- 
i.ETiN  at  various  times,  most  recently  in  the  address  of  Sefior  Vas- 
concelos  published  in  last  month’s  issue,  to  the  missionary  teachers 
who  are  bearing  the  gospel  of  education,  in  its  broadest  sense,  to 
the  indigene  inhabitants  of  remote  parts  of  Mexico,  llic  purposes 
these  teachers  should  keep  in  mind  and  some  of  the  practical  means 
for  realizing  them  were  clearly  set  forth  by  Sr.  Enrique  Corona, 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indigene  Culture,  when  speaking  to  the  teachers 
who  had  been  called  in  for  winter  courses  of  instruction.  A  brief 
r6sum6  follows: 
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Teachers  were  warned  in  the  first  place  to  keep  free  of  political  entanglements,  so 
that  no  party  would  be  antagonistic  to  their  labor,  which  Sefior  Corona  believes  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  national  economic  system,  for  by  it  the  indigenes  will  be 
trained  for  work  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  mechanical  tasks  they  now  perform  for  the 
most  part. 

The  missionary  teachers  are  expecte<l  to  make  their  homes  true  People’s  Houses, 
centers  of  education  and  helpfulness.  It  is  suggestKl  that  they  have  gardens  and 
keep  iK)ultrj’,  bees,  rabbits,  goats,  pigs,  and  a  cow,  if  circumstances  warrant.  If  any 
children  in  the  school  are  undernourished  or  homeless,  food  and  lodging  should  be 
supplied.  Teachers  are  advise<i,  too,  to  invite  parents  and  pu})ils  to  gather  periodi¬ 
cally  in  the  People’s  House  so  that  the  progress  of  the  s<'h(X)l  may  be  a  matter  of  interest 
and  information  to  the  community. 

Moreover,  one  of  the  most  important  aims  which  the  bureau  has  in  view  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  indigene  indu-stries,  such  as  weaving,  basketry,  and  pottery,  for  both  their 
artistic  and  commercial  value.  The  missionary  teachers  will  lend  assistance  in  every 
possible  way  to  advancing  the  production  of  such  articles,  introducing  those  unknown 
in  their  regions  if  it  seems  advisable.  The  bureau  proposes  to  establish  in  Mexico 
City  a  museum  of  indigene  culture,  in  which  will  be  exhibited  examples  of  all  the 
arts  practiced  by  the  Indians,  collected  by  the  missionary  teachers.  These  specimens 
will  be  studied  by  the  head  of  the  bureau,  technical  experts,  and  the  teachers,  in  order 
that  the  indigenes  may  be  helped  to  develop  their  expression  of  the  esthetic  sense  and 
also  to  obtain  markets  for  their  products. 

Libraries. — The  great  interest  of  the  Department  of  Education  in 
libraries  was  expressed  in  “Education  in  Mexico:  Present-day  Re¬ 
forms,”  by  Sefior  Vasconcelos,  which  appeared  in  last  month’s  issue 
and  discussed  the  department’s  plans  and  some  of  its  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  the  library  field.  The  latest  report,  covering  the  year  1922, 
shows  that  901  libraries,  containing  95,017  books,  were  established 
from  Lower  California  to  Quintana  Roo.  Of  these,  510  were  public 
libraries,  102  for  workmen,  136  school  libraries,  114  various,  38 
traveling  libraries,  and  1  a  circulating  library. 

For  the  Model  Library  in  Mexico  City,  the  building  for  which  has 
not  yet  been  completed,  12,000  volumes  have  been  assembled,  in 
addition  to  gifts  of  2,000  volumes  from  the  library  of  Sr.  Lie.  Jesus 
I’rueta,  3,000  from  that  of  Doctor  Rivera,  and  the  3,000  books 
composing  the  Ibero-American  Library,  brought  by  the  Special 
Mission  to  the  Brazilian  Centenary. 

StuiooL  OF  AGRICULTURE. — The  Aiitonio  Narro  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  founded  with  State  aid  under  the  auspices  of  the  11.  Mass 
Vocational  School,  has  been  opened  near  Saltillo.  It  offers  a  four- 
year  course  in  agriculture  and  one  year  of  post-graduate  work,  but 
will  receive  students  of  either  sex  for  short  courses,  jis  its  object  is  to 
develop  practical  agriculturists. 

Jalisco  sciukil  of  agriculture. — See  page  394. 

NICARAGUA. 

Scn(K)L  facts. — In  19*20  21  there  were  in  the  Republic  800  teach¬ 
ers  and  27,236  enrolled  pupils,  the  average  attendance  being 
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24,703.  It  is  hoped  eventually  to  provide  a  teacher  for  every  35 
pupils  and  to  double  the  capacity  of  the  lower  grades  in  the  city 
schools. 

PARAGUAY. 

Physical  culture. — The  National  Council  of  Education  has 
offered  a  course  of  physical  training  to  the  principals  and  teachers  of 
the  public  schools  who  wish  to  obtain  a  certificate  which  will  qualify 
them  for  a  position  to  teach  physical  training. 

Paraguayan  Institute. — The  music  classes  in  the  Paraguayan 
Institute  were  attended  in  1922  by  188  girls  and  29  boys,  a  total  of 
217  students.  Musical  instruction  was  given  by  14  teachers,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Morosoli  and  a  music  commission.  Branch 
No.  1  of  the  Asuncion  institute  was  established  in  the  town  of  Villar- 
rica  by  Professor  Lefranck. 

The  classes  closed  with  a  brilliant  recital  held  on  December  13, 
1922,  in  which  16  students  graduating  as  teachers  of  piano,  took  part. 
Ten  diplomas  were  also  presented  for  solfeggio. 

The  foreign  language  section,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  com¬ 
petent  instructors,  has  proved  a  great  success,  especially  the  two 
courses  in  English  and  the  one  in  German. 

The  physical  culture  classes  were  also  enthusiastically  attended, 
having  been  opened  this  year  with  an  interesting  swimming  contest. 

Delegates  from  this  institute  attended  the  Twentieth  International 
Congress  of  Americanists  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  presented 
several  papers. 

PERU. 

School  for  adults. — The  Franciscan  Fathers  recently  estab¬ 
lished  a  school  in  Lima  to  give  primary  education  and  vocational 
training  to  adults.  This  school  is  open  daily  from  3  to  5  in  the 
afternoon.  Instruction  is  free. 

SALVADOR. 

Free  circulating  library. — A  free  circulating  library,  collected 
by  Sr.  Alberto  Masferrer,  contains  439  volumes,  including  Sal¬ 
vadorean  and  European  works,  gifts  of  Latin  and  Greek  classics  from 
the  Mexican  Department  of  Education,  and  books  from  Costa  Rica. 
The  main  office  is  to  be  in  San  Salvador  with  branches  in  the  towns 
where  there  are  not  already  good  municipal  libraries. 

URUGUAY. 

Brazilian-Uruguayan  school  relations. — The  head  of  the  Pri¬ 
mary  Instruction  Department  has  invited  the  school  authorities  of 
Brazil  to  open  a  regular  correspondence  between  the  teachers  and 
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children  of  the  schools  of  both  countries  to  strengthen  friendly  rela¬ 
tions.  In  December,  1922,  25  Uruguayan  schools  sent  letters  and 
school  work  to  the  schools  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  and,  in  1923,  expect  to 
continue  these  communications. 

VENEZUELA. 

Wireless  telegraphy. — A  School  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  has 
recently  been  organized  in  Caracas  with  live  of  the  best  operators  in 
that  city  as  instructors.  The  students  have  constant  daily  practice 
in  receiving  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  news  by  means  of  high- 
powered  amplifiers.  The  school  is  furnished  with  the  Edison  storage 
system,  which  is  rechai’ged  by  its  own  dynamo. 


Mrs.  Catt  in  Buenos  Aires. — Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president 
of  the  International  Association  for  Women  Suffrage  and  of  the  Pan 
American  League  for  the  Advancement  of  Women,  arrived  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  January  13,  on  her  tour  of  several  countries  of  South  America. 
Mrs.  Catt  is  aiding  in  the  organization  of  the  various  national  branches 
of  the  League  for  the  Advancement  for  Women,  giving  to  the  feminists 
of  South  America  the  benefit  of  her  long  years  of  experience  in  work¬ 
ing  for  women’s  rights  and  in  training  women  to  accept  their  new 
responsibilities. 

Woman  Secretary'  to  Minister  of  Agriculture. — ^An  iimovation 
in  Government  circles  was  made  when  Dr.  Le  Breton,  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  appointed  Seflora  Lina  H.  de  Castro  as  his  private 
secretary.  Sefiora  de  Castro  was  born  in  Germany,  but  came  to 
Argentina  at  an  early  age,  later  marrying  an  Argentinian.  She  is 
the  mother  of  future  Argentinian  citizens  and  the  owner  of  a  farm 
which  she  has  developed  under  her  personal  supervision,  participating 
in  the  actual  work  herself.  Her  work  on  agriculture  entitled  “  Manual 
of  the  Future  Farmer”  aroused  much  favorable  comment  at  the  time 
of  its  publication,  securing  the  approval  of  the  agricultural  experts 
of  the  Permanent  Exposition  of  Cdrdoba.  In  addition  to  her  agricul¬ 
tural  knowledge  Seflora  de  Castro  is  an  accomplished  Unguist,  speaking 
English,  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  Her  advent  in  the  Argentine 
National  Ministry  of  Agriculture  will  doubtless  serve  to  open  the  way 
for  other  women  in  Government  positions. 
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Library  of  National  Council  of  Women. — This  institution  has 
during  the  past  year  supplied  979  volumes  and  many  magazines  and 
pamphlets  to  the  libraries  of  schools,  prisons,  vacation  colonies  for 
children,  and  children’s  protective  societies. 

Bacteriological  Institute. — The  director  of  this  institute  has 
recently  made  his  annual  report  to  the  President  of  the  National 
Department  of  Hygiene.  The  manufacture  of  vaccines,  serums,  and 
similar  products  is  carried  on  by  this  bureau,  which  also  has  charge  of 
waging  campaigns  against  hookworm,  malaria,  and  other  diseases. 
Several  new  stations  have  been  astablished  to  combat  hookworm  in 
the  northwest,  while  antimalaria  statiom  have  been  opened  in  the 
Provinces  affected  by  this  disease. 

brazil. 

CinLD  WELFARE  EXHIBIT. — Dr.  Moncorvo  Filho  organized  the  Mus§u 
da  Infancia  or  child  welfare  exhibit,  opened  October  12,  1922,  in  the 
General  Policlinic  on  Avenida  Rio  Brancho,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  as  part  of 
the  Brazilian  Centennial  Exposition.  Dr.  Moncorvo  Filho,  according 
to  the  Brazilian  press,  is  the  foremost  advocate  of  child  welfare  in 
Brazil,  and  is  the  founder  and  director  of  the  Institute  for  the  Protet;- 
tion  and  Assistance  of  Childhood  which  noAv  has  branches  in  all  the 
States  and  important  cities  of  Brazil.  In  the  Mus§u  da  Infancia 
are  exhibited  charts,  models,  and  literature  from  the  Institute  for 
the  Protection  of  Children,  including:  The  Senhora  Alfredo  Pinto  Day 
Nursery,  which  cares  for  551  children;  the  Dr,  S&  Fortes  milk  station 
attended  by  1,801  cliildren;  the  examination  and  registration  service 
of  wet  nurses,  which  has  examined  3,506  nurses;  the  prenatal  clinic; 
and  the  dispensary  for  prenatal  and  infant  care. 

There  were  12  sections  in  the  exhibit,  including  history,  legislation, 
registration,  and  vital  statistics;  cliild  welfare;  child  hygiene;  school 
hygiene;  illiteracy;  anthropology  and  ethnology;  games  and  sports; 
philantliropic  w'ork  in  behalf  of  Brazil’s  children;  and  child  labor. 
Also  there  were  samples  of  milk  formulas  for  babies;  models  of  the 
human  embryo  in  all  stages;  cradles  of  different  types  used  during 
the  past  200  years;  nursing  bottles  and  sterilizing  equipment  for 
milk;  tables  showing  the  effects  of  marriage  between  close  blood 
relations,  and  graphic  representation  of  the  danger  from  flies, 
intestinal  parasites,  smallpox,  sypliilis,  and  other  menaces.  There 
were  plans  of  model  schools  and  views  of  welfare  institutions  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  in  the  United  States.  As  before  stated,  the 
exhibit  was  opened  on  October  12,  which  in  addition  to  being  Colum¬ 
bus  Day,  is  set  aside  as  Childhood’s  Day  in  Brazil.  The  exhibit 
also  honored  the  first  Brazilian  Congress  of  Child  Welfare,  and  the 
Third  American  Child  Welfare  Congress,  wliich  took  place  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  during  the  previous  month,  September.  By  January  27, 
1923,  100,720  persons  had  visited  the  MusSu. 
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CHILE. 

Housing. — A  hill  for  providing  houses  for  all  persons  employed 
hy  the  Republic  has  heen  introduced  in  the  Senate  hy  Sr.  Guillermo 
Banados.  He  proposes  that  the  newly  formed  Museo  Social  should 
take  charge  of  the  plan,  selling  the  houses  at  cost  on  a  basis  of  monthly 
installments  running  for  15  years,  the  initial  cost  to  he  covered  hy 
a  loan  or  hy  bonds  to  the  amount  of  50,000,000  pesos,  national 
currency. 

School  of  Obstetrics  and  CinLD  Welfare.— Sixteen  young 
women  of  social  ideals  have  recently  graduated  from  the  Santiago 
School  of  Obstetrics  and  Child  Welfare,  which  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Rodriguez  Barros. 

Red  (htoss. — The  women’s  branch  of  the  Chilean  Red  Cross  closed 
its  year  in  .January,  reporting  that  2,108  patients  had  heen  attended 
during  the  year.  After  an  address  by  Sra.  In^s  Echeverria  de 
Larrain  on  “The  Various  Estates  of  Woman,”  diplomas  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  51  women  who  had  completed  the  course  in  nursing. 

A  Red  Cross  chapter  has  heen  organized  in  Pehaflor. 

Valparaiso  Child  Welfare  Congress. — Organized  hy  the 
Friends  of  Childhood  School  Center  and  other  persons  who  are 
trying  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  children,  the  First  Child 
Welfare  Congress  of  Valparaiso  Province  took  place  at  the  close  of 
1922.  Many  papers  on  important  subjects  were  presented,  among 
which  were  digestive  infections  of  children,  congenital  syphilis, 
reformatories  for  children,  care  of  infants,  school  lunches,  summer 
camps,  playgrounds,  and  care  of  laborers’  children  on  large  estates. 
Dr.  Antonio  Guarello,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  acted  as 
president  of  the  congress. 

COLOMBIA. 

Penal  couinies.  -  (’ongress  has  passed  a  law  providing  for  penal 
and  agricultural  colonies  to  which  tramps  and  pickpockets  will  be 
committed.  The  Government  is  taking  great  interest  in  rectifying 
any  deficiency  that  may  be  found  in  the  management  of  its  penal 
institutions. 

costa  RICA. 

Workmen’s  houses. — The  Official  Gazette  has  issued  a  call  for 
bids  on  the  construction  of  60  workmen’s  houses  of  inexpensive 
but  thoroughly  sanitary  and  comfortable  design.  They  are  to  be 
built  in  two  styles. 

CUBA. 

Antirabies  provincial  institute. — The  city  of  Santa  Clara-  is 
to  have  a  provincial  antirabies  institute,  for  which  the  corner  stone 
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was  laid  early  in  February,  1923.  The  institute  is  to  be  a  part  of 
the  biological  laboratory  of  the  city. 

Rat  extermination. — The  Department  of  Public  Health  during 
the  past  year  caught  2,432  rats  on  the  docks  of  Habana,  and  this 
coming  j'ear  expects  to  increase  the  number  of  employees  engaged  in 
this  work  to  prevent  the  bubonic  plague. 

First  Women’s  National  Congress. — The  First  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Cuban  Women  is  to  be  held  in  April,  1923,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Federation  of  Cuban  Women’s  Associations. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Red  Cross. — A  thousand  children  gathered  around  a  gaily  adorned 
outdoor  Christmas  tree  in  Santo  Domingo  to  receive  the  boxes  of 
gifts  prepared  for  them  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross  of  Cairo,  Ill.  Each 
box  contained  a  friendly  letter  from  the  American  boy  or  girl  who 
had  packed  it. 

The  mayor  and  city  council  of  Santo  Domingo  offered  their  aid 
and  support  to  the  membership  campaign  carried  on  b}"  the  Red 
Cross  chapter. 

Sanitary  inspection. — In  public  health  district  No.  1  the  inspector 
has  announced  that  no  new  or  rebuilt  building  may  be  used  until 
he  has  inspected  it  and  found  it  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
plans. 

ECUADOR. 

Red  Cross.  -  On  December  27  the  Ecuadorean  Red  Cross  was 
inaugurated  and  notice  of  its  formation  sent  to  the  International 
Red  Cross  Committee  at  Geneva,  as  well  as  a  request  for  admission 
to  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  in  Paris. 

Gota  de  Leche. — The  Gota  de  Lechc  of  Quito,  which  was  founded 
in  August,  1920,  from  that  date  during  the  rest  of  the  year  distributed 
6,260  quarts  of  milk;  in  1921,  19,925  quarts;  and  in  1922,  30,725 
quarts,  or  a  total  of  56,910  quarts  since  the  foundation  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  The  Gota  de  Leche  at  present  has  140  children  in  attendance 
at  its  two  milk  stations.  In  all  290  children  were  registered  during 
1922.  Deaths  occurred  as  follows:  Bronchitis,  14;  scarlet  fever,  5; 
atresia,  5;  gastroenteritis,  8;  dysentery,  1;  meningitis,  1;  and  asphyxi¬ 
ation,  1.  A  medical  clinic  is  held  in  connection  with  one  station. 
The  total  revenues  in  1922  from  taxes,  gifts,  and  other  sources  were 
27,221.35  sucres,  and  the  expenditures  14,500.55  sucres,  according 
to  the  final  report  of  the  society. 

HAITI. 

Nurses’  Home. — The  new  Nurses’  Home  of  Port  au  Prince  Hospital, 
to  which  reference  is  made  on  page  393  in  a  brief  summary  of  the 
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report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  was  formally  inaugurated 
on  January  13  by  the  National  Health  Service. 

MEXICO. 

Department  of  Pcbuc  Health  almanac. — The  Department  of 
Public  Health,  which  publishes  the  clever  and  popular  monthly 
called  “El  Mensajero  de  Salud,”  issued  for  this  year  an  almanac 
which  is  planned  to  carry  health  information  into  still  more  Mexican 
homes.  Besides  the  ordinary  calendar  information  it  contains  illus¬ 
trations,  the  location  and  office  hours  of  the  department’s  vaccination 
offices,  and  articles  on  the  diseases  likely  to  be  prevalent  each  month 
and  on  child  welfare  and  social  diseases. 

Newsboys’  home. — A  group  of  women  in  Mexico  City,  among 
whom  is  Sefiora  de  Obreg6n,  wife  of  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
has  organized  a  Children’s  Aid  Society  (Sociedad  del  Niflo  Desampa- 
rado),  which  is  allied  with  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States. 
The  former  society  maintains  in  Mexico  City  a  home  for  over  100 
newsboys,  but  as  its  present  quarters  are  rather  cramped,  it  hopes  to 
build  a  larger  home,  which  it  plans  to  invite  women  of  the  United 
States  to  visit.  One  of  the  attractions  the  committee  expects  to  add  is 
an  exhibition  of  Mexican  handicraft. 

^^CARAQUA. 

Sanitation. — In  the  presidential  message  delivered  to  Congress  in 
December  details  are  given  regarding  the  successful  elimination  of 
the  mosquito  in  Cdrdoba,  Rivas,  and  San  Juan  del  Sur.  The  Hygiene 
Laboratory  for  bacteriological  and  pathological  examination  was 
established  in  Managua  early  in  the  year,  its ’expenses  being  paid  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  During  the  first  three  months  the 
laboratory  made  1,709  examinations,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the 
staff  was  not  sufficient  to  attend  to  all  the  calls  for  examination.  At 
present  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  paying  the  salary  of  the 
director  and  his  traveling  expenses  while  Nicaragua  pays  the  assist¬ 
ants.  Branches  of  the  main  laboratory  have  been  established  in  the 
towns  of  Granada,  Le6n,  and  Rivas.  Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will 
recall  the  extracts  on  public  health  from  the  President’s  1921  speech, 
published  in  the  April,  1922,  issue,  and  will  note  the  execution  of  the 
plans  announced  at  that  time. 

PANAMA. 

Panaman  Red  Cross. — On  January  13, 1923,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Red  Cross,  the  report  of  the  work  of  1922  was  read.  The 
Panaman  Red  Cross  is  now  entering  upon  its  seventh  year.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  services  the  Red  Cross  in  1922  through  the  child  welfare 
section  distributed  6,877  cans  of  condensed  milk.  During  1922 
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the  anti  tuberculosis  section  distributed '8,932  cans  of  milk,  18,460 
pounds  of  rice,  580  pounds  of  chocolate,  546  pounds  of  tea,  1,809 
pounds  of  butter,  and  3,007  pieces  of  soap.  There  were  8,505  rations 
and  a  monthly  average  of  55  patients.  For  35  of  these  the  rent  was 
paid,  while  others  received  fresh  eggs  and  fresh  milk. 

The  average  number  of  families  assisted  each  month  was  155. 
Since  the  foundation  of  the  Red  Cross  2,500  case  histories  have  been 
taken,  while  1,552  families  have  received  assistance. 

FE^^NI8T  MEETING. — On  January  22,  1923,  a  Panaman  feminist 
meeting  was  held  in  the  National  Conservatory.  Dona  Esther 
Niera  de  Calvo,  Panama’s  delegate  to  the  Pan  American  Conference 
of  Women  held  in  Baltimore  in  April,  1922,  opened  the  meeting  and 
presented  Mrs.  Christine  Bradley  South,  wife  of  the  American 
minister.  The  new  Association  for  the  Progress  of  Women  in  Panama 
was  then  formed,  the  following  officers  being  elected;  President, 
Sefiora  Esther  Niera  de  (’alvo;  first  vice  president,  Senorita  Nicolle 
Garay;  second  vice  president,  Senorita  Marina  Ucr6;  treasurer, 
Seftora  Esperanza  de  Miro;  and  secretaries,  Seftoritas  Otilia  Jimenez 
and  Beatriz  Miranda.  Committees  are  to  be  appointed  to  take  up 
child  welfare,  education,  and  other  questions  of  great  interest  to 
women. 

PERU. 

Public  Charity. — The  President  has  approved  the  budget  of  the 
Public  Charities  of  Lima  for  1923,  amounting  to  264,551  Peruvian 
pounds,  and  those  for  brotherhoods  and  committees  with  their 
own  funds,  amounting  to  12,119  Peruvian  pounds  and  21,424  Peru¬ 
vian  pounds,  respectively.  He  has  also  approved  the  budget  of  the 
Public  Charities  of  Callao  for  69,935  Peruvian  pounds. 

Committee  for  Cihli)  Welfare. — The  maternity  prizes  offered  by 
the  Government  to  middle  and  working  class  mothers  of  families  of 
eight  or  more  children  under  18  years  of  age,  as  described  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  Bulletin,  were  delivered  by  the  President  at  the  exer¬ 
cises  held  by  the  Committee  for  Child  W’^elfare  on  December  24,  1922, 
in  Lima.  In  the  presence  of  many  distinguished  guests.  President 
Legufa  made  the  award  of  an  8-room  house  built  by  the  Committee 
of  Cliild  Welfare,  with  a  150-meter  lot  in  addition,  to  a  wdow  with 
14  children.  Another  house  wll  be  built  for  a  mother  who  has  10 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  18.  A  monthly  pension  of  25  soles 
was  awarded  to  a  mother  of  8  children.  After  the  awards  were  made 
7,000  toys  were  distributed  among  children  of  the  schools  and  of  the 
Santa  Ana  and  Dos  de  Mayo  hospitals. 

PuBUC  HEALTH. — See  page  403. 

Sale  of  lands. — See  page  403. 
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SALVADOR. 

Association  for  Children’s  Lunches. — The  Association  for  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Lunches  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  Government  funds  collected 
from  taxes  laid  upon  rice  mills,  automobile  businesses,  and  drafts, 
to  provide  the  means  of  giving  a  lunch  to  children  in  the  schools. 

San  Vicente  Gota  de  Leche. — The  Gota  de  Leche  (free  milk 
station)  of  San  Vicente  was  opened  on  November  30,  1922. 

URUGUAY. 

Safeguarding  infancy. — Under  the  Director  of  Public  Charity 
there  are  8  free  milk  stations,  or  Gotas  de  Leche,  in  Montevideo, 
which  during  the  past  year  have  registered  and  aided  4,000  children. 
One  new  branch  was  opened  in  November.  Each  branch  is  under  the 
care  of  a  competent  physician,  who  instructs  mothers  in  the  care  of 
children,  and  treats  the  sick  babies.  These  milk  stations  have, 
during  the  past  year,  given  out  170,000  liters  of  milk,  of  which 
30,000  liters  were  used  for  the  preparation  of  250,000  modified  feedings, 
while  the  remaining  quantity  was  given  to  the  mothers  without 
modification.  In  addition  to  the  4,000  children  registered  in  the 
milk  stations  about  2,000  others  have  been  brought  for  weighing, 
treatment,  or  examination  from  the  Asilo  Larranaga,  where 
unmarried  or  destitute  mothers  leave  their  babies  for  the  first  two 
years  of  their  lives  while  the  mothers  secure  work.  The  Public  Char¬ 
ity  Commission  has  spent  13,000  pesos  in  the  milk  supply  and  in  feed¬ 
ing  needy  nursing  mothers  and  poor  children.  There  is  also  a  wet- 
nurse  registry  connected  with  the  milk  stations,  which  ^ves  its  service 
to  the  public  free.  No  woman  is  allowed  to  be  a  wet  nurse  until  her 
own  child  is  6  months  old. 

Uruguayan  Red  Cross. — Upon  the  request  of  the  President  of 
the  Working  Woman’s  Benefit  Association  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Uruguayan  Red  Cross  is  to  give  a  course  of  first-aid  lectures  to 
working  women. 

Social  diseases. — The  Prophylactic  Institute  has  published  a 
report  for  1921  showing  that  the  laboratory  under  the  direction  of 
Doctor  Scaltriti  registered  9,162  patients  and  provided  more  than 
52,000  hypodermic  treatments.  The  laboratory  also  made  13,677 
blood  tests  and  used  20  kilos  of  neosalvarsan,  among  other  medicines. 
The  central  dispensary  gave  14,373  injections,  while  the  polyclinic 
gave  11,551  consultations  and  11,117  injections  of  neosalvarsan. 

VENEZUELA. 

Leprosarium  at  Cabo  Blanco. — The  Director  of  the  Lepro¬ 
sarium  at  Cabo  Blanco  has  established  primary  schools  for  the 
35079— 23— Bull.  4 - 7 
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benefit  of  patients,  and  also  the  Father  Damien  Library,  to  which 
many  persons  have  sent  gifts  of  books. 

National  Red  Cross. — The  movement  in  the  general  venereal 
dispensary  of  Caracas  up  to  October  31,  1922,  showed  8,998  persons 
had  been  treated  and  5,349  injections  given. 

School  of  nursing. — The  School  for  Trained  Nurses  established 
in  Caracas  ow^es  its  existence  to  Dr.  Francisco  Rfsquez,  president  of 
the  Venezuelan  Red  Cross,  as  does  the  short  course  for  Red  Cross 
nurses.  These  nurses  not  only  go  to  private  homes  but  aid  in 
private  clinics.  Sefiorita  Lola  Bertorelli  is  first  assistant  to  Doctor 
Risquez  in  his  laboratory;  Sefiora  Concepcidn  de  Cells,  graduate  of 
the  Red  Cross  School  of  Nursing,  is  at  the  head  of  the  regional  school 
of  nursing  established  by  the  Red  Cross  in  Valencia;  Sefiora  Rosario 
Volveidel,  graduate  of  the  same  school,  is  engaged  in  the  radiological 
clinic  of  Dr.  Van  Stelis.  Several  other  young  Red  Cross  nurses 
are  in  daily  attendance  at  the  Red  Cross  dispensary. 


ARGENTINA. 


Monument  to  General  de  Alvear. — The  French  sculptor 
Antoine  Bourdelle  has  practically  finished  an  equestrian  statue  of 
General  de  Alvear,  surrounded  by  figures  representing  Liberty, 
Victory,  Fortune,  and  Eloquence,  the  height  of  the  group  being  5^ 
meters.  General  de  Alvear,  grandfather  of  the  present  President  of 
Argentina,  Dr.  Marcelo  T.  de  Alvear,  was  a  national  military  hero. 
President  of  the  First  Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  leading 
spirit  in  Argentina’s  movement  for  abolition  of  slavery,  entailed 
estates,  and  the  Inquisition.  The  memorial  is  to  be  erected  in 
Buenos  Aires.  The  same  sculptor  has  also  finished  a  bust  of  President 
Marcelo  T.  de  Alvear,  of  which  he  is  sending  a  replica  to  be  exhibited 
in  Stockholm  this  year.  The  original  bust  is  to  be  exhibited  in  Paris 
before  being  sent  to  Buenos  Aires. 

San  MartIn  Monument  in  Washington. — The  Club  de 
Progreso  of  Buenos  Aires  has  requested  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations  to  ask  the  United  States  Government  through  the  Argen¬ 
tine  ambassador  to  that  country  for  a  site  in  Washington  upon 
which  to  erect  a  statue  of  the  great  Argentine  patriot.  General  San 
Martin. 

Monument  to  Dr.  Bernardo  de  Irigoyen. — The  Spanish 
sculptor  Benlliure  is  completing  the  monument  to  Dr.  Bernardo  de 
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Irigoyen  which  is  to  be  unveiled  in  Buenos  Aires  in  May  in  one  of 
the  gardens  along  the  Avenida  Alvear,  near  the  Recoleta.  The 
monument  is  to  be  a  bronze  statue  of  Doctor  Irigoyen,  behind  whom 
are  two  heroic  marble  figures,  that  of  a  woman  representing  Patria  and 
that  of  a  man.  Labor.  Other  symbolic  figures  are  those  of  Wisdom, 
Diplomacy,  Eloquence,  Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Prudence,  while  in 
the  groups  on  either  side  appear  the  gaucho  or  cowboy  with  rushing 
horses  and  other  animals  dominated  by  man’s  intelligence.  The 
whole  symbolizes  the  riches  of  the  Republic,  under  the  protection  of 
patriotism  and  labor. 

Dr.  Bernardo  Irigoyen  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  diplomatic 
and  political  circles  of  national  life  from  the  fifties  to  the  eighties  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  1886  he  negotiated  the  definite  territorial 
limits  with  Chile  which  were  embodied  in  the  treaty  of  October  23 
of  that  year. 

BOLIVIA. 

Lecture  by  an  avlatrix. — Sefiorita  Amalia  Villa  de  la  Tapia, 
Bolivian  aviatrix,  recently  gave  an  interesting  lecture  at  the  Teatro 
Princesa,  La  Paz.  She  discussed  the  history  of  aviation,  the  difference 
between  the  motor  of  an  airplane  and  that  of  an  automobile,  and  the 
importance  of  commercial  and  military  aviation. 

brazil. 

New  York  to  Rio  flight. — ^Lieutenant  Hinton,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  crew  of  the  NC-4,  the  American  naval  seaplane  which 
made  the  first  trans-Atlantic  flight  in  a  heavier-than-air  machine, 
completed  his  flight  from  New  York  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  February  8, 
1923,  the  flying  time  for  the  5,581  miles  from  Pensacola,  Fla.,  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  being  100  hours  and  21  minutes.  As  he  landed  in 
his  seaplane,  the  Sampaio  Correia  II,  the  guns  fired  a  salute  and  the 
populace  mingled  their  cheers  with  the  chimes  of  the  church  bells 
and  the  blowing  of  whistles.  Lieutenant  Hinton  left  the  United 
States  the  last  of  August. 

The  aviators,  one  of  whom  was  Sr.  E.  Pinto  Martins,  a  Brazilian, 
were  received  by  Santos  Dumont  and  Dr.  Sampaio  Correia,  president 
of  the  Aero  Club,  for  whom  Hinton’s  plane  was  named,  and  were 
tendered  receptions  by  the  American  colony  and  the  Aero  Club. 

This  flight  was  made  as  a  mark  of  friendship  between  Brazil  and 
the  United  States. 

CHILE. 

International  ceremony. — On  December  30,  1922,  Mr.  William 
M.  Collier,  ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  Chile,  presented  to  the 
Buin  Regiment  a  portrait  of  Joel  Robert  Poinsett,  first  minister  of  the 
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United  States  in  Chile  and  first  diplomatic  representative  of  any 
country  in  the  new  Republic.  Poinsett  was  a  friend  and  comrade  in 
arms  of  Carrera,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Buin  Regiment  112  years 
ago. 

Gifts  for  earthquake  sufferers. — ^Among  the  gifts  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  pour  in  for  the  earthquake  sufferers  two  of  international 
significance  may  be  mentioned.  The  first  was  collected  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  Argentine  women  who  sent  with  the  check  for  1 19,000  Argentine 
pesos  a  beautiful  message,  •WTitten  by  the  Argentine  poet  Ricardo 
Rojas.  “The  great  Andes,  the  spinal  column  of  America,  do  not 
separate  Chileans  and  Argentines,”  says  the  message,  “but  give  to 
the  two  countries  a  common  foundation  upon  the  same  rocks, 
between  the  western  and  the  eastern  oceans,  whose  waters,  dashing 
upon  the  rocky  coasts,  are  finally  commingled  under  the  Southern 
Cross  in  the  silent  intimacy  of  the  Strait.  *  *  *  Our  compatriots 

who  died  on  your  soil  for  the  liberty  of  America  fertilized  it  with  their 
bones,  and  when  the  ground  of  Chile  trembles,  yawning  in  a  cataclysm 
destructive  to  Chilean  lives,  well  do  we  know  that  the  earthquake 
scatters  on  the  wind  the  dust  of  Argentine  dead.”  *  *  * 

The  second  gift  to  which  reference  is  made  was  $5,000  sent  b}* 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  citizens  of  that  cit}’ 
being  able  through  their  own  experience  to  appreciate  the  ravages 
caused  by  an  earthquake  and  to  sympathize  with  the  consequent 
suffering. 

President  of  the  Supreme  Court. — After  47  years  of  public 
service,  Sr.  Gabriel  Gaete  has  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Republic,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for 
the  last  19  years.  His  profound  learning,  upright  judgment,  and  calm 
judicial  spirit  will  be  greatly  missed.  Sr.  Braulio  Moreno  Velasquez, 
since  1917  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  been  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  Sr.  Carlos  Varas  and  Sr.  Enrique  Foster  Recabarren, 
justices  of  the  court,  also  retired  within  recent  months. 

Association  of  Chilean  Architects. — ^The  three  architectural 
societies  have  united  under  the  name  of  Asociacidn  de  Arquitectos 
de  Chile.  The  headquarters  are  in  Santiago. 

Director  General  of  Pan  American  Union  honored. — Dr. 
L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  has  received 
the  following  letter  from  Sr.  Guillermo  Edwards,  Minister  of  Finance 
and  president  of  the  Chilean  Section  of  the  Inter  American  High 
Commission : 

The  Chilean  Section  of  the  Inter  American  High  Commission  and  the  Government 
have  learned  with  regret  of  your  retirement  from  the  work  of  the  body  just  mentioned, 
due  to  the  manifold  occupations  which  absorb  your  attention  as  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

The  Government  of  Chile  is  desirous  of  associating  your  name  with  the  Chilean 
Se<  tion  of  the  Inter  American  High  Commission,  by  designating  you  an  honorary 
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member  of  that  section,  as  an  expression  of  esteem  and  gratitude  for  the  services 
which  you  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism,  and  in  particular  for  your 
brilliant  service  as  secretary  general  of  the  Inter  American  High  Commission. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  decree  naming  you  an  honorarj'  member  of  the  Chilean 
Section. 

“Santiago,  Chile’s  Interesting  Capital.” — A  revised  edition 
of  the  illustrated  pamphlet  bearing  the  foregoing  title  has  been 
recently  issued  by  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  is  of  especial  interest 
just  now  while  the  fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States 
is  meeting  in  that  city. 

COLOMBIA. 

Tercentenary  of  Bucaramanga. — December  22,  1922,  the  ter¬ 
centenary  of  the  founding  of  Bucaramanga,  capital  of  the  Department 
of  Santander  and  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  Colombia,  was 
celebrated  throughout  the  country. 

Santander,  the  birthplace  of  many  famous  Colombians,  occupies  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  being  considered  one  of 
the  most  progressive  regions  on  account  of  the  richness  of  its  soil  and 
the  industry  of  its  inhabitants. 

National  Museum. — The  National  Museum,  which  remained 
closed  for  four  years,  has  been  reinstalled  in  seven  large  rooms  of  the 
L<')pez  Building  in  Bogota. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Honoring  Pasteur. — The  French  Government  has  presented  a 
bronze  bust  of  Louis  Pasteur  to  Costa  Rica,  which  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  street  in  San  Josd  which  bears  his  name. 

Baseball  park. — A  baseball  diamond  with  bleachers  and  all  other 
appurtenances  has  been  opened  near  the  race  course  at  San  Jose. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Sr.  Emtuano  Tejera  v  Pens6n. — After  a  lingering  illness,  Sr. 
Emiliano  Tejera  y  Pens6n,  born  in  1841,  died  in  Santo  Domingo  on 
January  10,  1923.  Under  different  administrations  Sefior  Tejera 
had  served  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Holy  See,  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Information  concerning  the  Dominican  Republic. — “  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic:  General  Descriptive  Data”  is  the  title  of  the  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet  of  28  pages  issued  by  the  Pan  American  Union  which 
has  recently  appeared  in  a  revised  edition. 

ECUADOR. 

Monument  to  BolIvar.  -Over  a  year  ago  the  Telegrafo  of  Guaya¬ 
quil  suggested  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Bolivar  in  Madrid,  and 
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other  countries,  notably  Venezuela,  have  taken  up  the  idea,  while 
the  King  of  Spain  has  looked  favorably  upon  the  project.  Colombia, 
Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Panama  are  also  ready  to  forward  the  movement. 

Guayaquil  art  exhibit. — Antonio  Bellolio,  a  young  artist  of 
Guayaquil,  has  lately  given  an  exhibition  of  his  paintings  which 
included  landscapes,  marine  views,  Indian  portraits,  and  other  com¬ 
positions.  Bellolio  is  soon  to  leave  for  Italy  to  continue  his  studies. 

Ecuadorean  composer. — Sr.  Rafael  Ramos  Albuja,  musician  and 
composer,  has  returned  to  Quito  after  16  years  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  New  World,  and  will  now  devote  his  time  entirely  to 
composition.  He  hopes  to  make  use  of  native  themes. 

Press  association. — In  December  a  newspaper  federation  was 
formed  in  Quito  by  the  members  of  the  press,  who  invited  the 
journalists  of  other  Ecuadorean  cities  to  join  their  association. 

GUATEMALA. 

Two-acre  relief  map. — One  of  the  interesting  sights  at  the  Hip¬ 
podrome,  or  race  track,  of  Guatemala  City  is  the  2-acre  relief  map  of 
Guatemala,  which  shows  every  city,  town,  elevation,  river,  and  lake 
in  the  country  and  in  the  territory  of  British  Honduras.  The  map, 
which  is  built  of  cement,  is  surrounded  by  water  representing  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Almost  two  years  were  spent  in  check¬ 
ing  up  the  molds  and  about  100,000  pesos  was  expended  in  gathering 
the  data  for  the  map. 

Pasteur  centenary. — On  December  27,  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Pasteur,  a  bronze  bust  of  the  famous  French  scientist,  by 
the  Guatemalan  sculptor  Rafael  Rodriguez  Padilla,  was  unveiled 
by  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  the  city  of 
Guatemala. 

Honor  to  Central  American  delegates. — The  Pan  American 
Society  on  January  30,  1923,  gave  a  luncheon  in  the  Bankers’  Club, 
New  York  City,  in  honor  of  the  delegates  to  the.  Central  American 
Conference  meeting  in  Washington.  After  the  luncheon,  which  was 
marked  by  the  most  friendly  and  cordial  spirit,  the  first  speech  was 
made  by  Mr.  Mallet  Prevost,  president  of  the  society.  Response 
was  made  on  behalf  of  all  the  delegates  by  Sr.  Dr.  Francisco  Sfinchez 
Latour,  Guatemalan  minister  to  the  United  States,  who  stated  that 
Central  America  was  anxious  for  the  friendly  entry  of  North  American 
capital  to  help  in  the  development  of  resources. 

Sr.  Alberto  Mencos. — Sr.  Alberto  Mencos,  Guatemalan  minister 
to  Honduras,  died  December  27,  1922,  in  Tegucigalpa.  Tlie  Hon¬ 
duran  Government  decreed  three  days  official  mourning,  and  the 
fimeral  rites  of  a  Cabinet  ofiicial.  The  remains,  brought  to  San 
Jos6  aboard  the  Salvador,  accompanied  by  official  representatives 
of  the  Honduran  Government,  were  received  by  officials  of  the  Guate- 
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malan  Government  and  interred  in  Guatemala  City  with  every 
mark  of  honor. 

^  HAITI. 

Population. — According  to  the  enumeration  made  by  the  clergy 
on  Januar}'  1,  1923,  the  population  of  Haiti  was  2,045,000. 


MEXICO. 

National  pantheon. — It  has  been  decided  to  build  a  national 
pantheon  on  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  in  Mexico  City,  utilizing  the 
structure  already  partially  erected  for  housing  Congress. 

Paintings  by  cornejo. — Sr.  Francisco  Cornejo,  says  El  Universal, 
in  its  account  of  his  recent  exhibition  in  Mexico  City,  is  the  first 
Mexican  painter  to  choose  for  his  subjects  the  beautiful  examples 
of  colonial  architecture  which  abound  in  Mexico.  Seflor  Cornejo’s 
work  is  well  known  in  San  Francisco,  where  it  received  much  praise 
from  the  critics. 

PANAMA. 

Monument  to  Cervantes. — Doctor  Porras,  President  of  Panama, 
unveiled  on  January  21  a  monument  to  Cervantes  in  the  plaza  of 
the  same  name  in  the  city  of  Panama.  The  monument  w^as  designed 
by  Sr.  Ignacio  Gonzalez  Pola,  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Spanish 
Artists. 

PARAGUAY. 

Mennonite  colonies. — Five  thousand  Mennonite  families  were 
expected  in  Paraguay  at  the  end  of  December,  1922,  to  occupy  the 
lots  which  they  had  already  purchased  in  the  Chaco  region.  Their 
expected  arrival  has  favorably  impressed  the  public,  inasmuch  as  a 
good  class  of  immigrants  brings  capital  and  labor  into  the  coimtry 
and  increases  its  economic  and  industrial  activities. 

PERU. 

Exhibition  of  paintings. — The  Peruvian  artist  Francbco 
Gonzalez  Gamarra,  who  has  met  with  success  in  the  United  States, 
has  sent  a  collection  of  his  pictures  for  exhibition  in  Lima.  There 
are  some  300  works,  which  include  water  colors,  etchings,  pen  and 
pencil  sketches,  charcoal  studies,  and  a  book  of  reproductions  of  his 
pictures  of  Lima. 

united  states. 

Farewell  to  united  states  delegation. — On  March  5  a  farewell 
luncheon  was  tendered  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Fifth 
International  Conference  of  American  States  by  the  Pan  American 
Society  in  New  York.  After  a  cordial  introduction  by  Mr.  Severe 
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Mallet-Prevost,  president  of  the  Society,  the  Hon.  Henry  P.  Fletcher, 
ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  Belgium  and  head  of  the  delega¬ 
tion,  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  agenda  of  the  conference,  saying 
that  the  “Pan  American  Conferences  are  designed  to  foment  in  all 
the  countries  a  spirit  of  cooperation  mutually  beneficial.”  Mr. 
Fletcher  was  followed  by  Ex-Senator  Atlee  Pomerene,  who  in  the 
course  of  brief  remarks  said  that  he  was  “quite  sure  there  is  only 
one  thing  the  other  nations  possess  which  we  do  covet,  and  that  is 
their  friendship,  their  trust.” 


URUGUAY. 

Population. — The  General  Bureau  of  Statistics  reckoned  the 
population  of  the  Republic  on  December  31,  1922,  at  1,564,000 
inhabitants,  or  an  increase  of  36,000  persons  during  the  year.  In 
the  Department  of  Montevideo  during  the  11  months  ending  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1922,  the  births  numbered  10,293,  against  9,823  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1921,  w^hile  the  deaths  decreased  in  the  same 
period  to  6,215,  from  6,425  in  the  coiresponding  11  months  of  1921. 

Hotel  Casino  Carrasco. — ^The  municipality  of  Montevideo 
recently  completed  the  building  of  the  Gran  Hotel  Casino  Carrasco, 
situated  on  one  of  its  most  beautiful  beaches.  The  hotel  has  lux¬ 
urious  salons  and  dining  rooms,  delightful  gardens,  and  many  cot¬ 
tages,  which  will  aid  in  making  Carrasco  Beach  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  South  America. 

VENEZUELA. 

Statue  of  Marshal  Sucre. — The  unveiling  of  an  equestrian 
statue  of  the  great  Marshal  of  Ayacucho,  famous  defender  of  Ameri¬ 
can  liberty,  took  place  in  Maracay  on  January  22,  1923. 
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Subject. 


Date.  Author. 


AEGENTINA.  , 

1923. 

rroposals  invited  for  school  supplies  for  the  Province  Jan.  8 
of  Cordoba. 

Destination  of  Arttentina's  principal  exports  from  Jan.  <  Jan.  16 
1  to  Dec.  31,  1922.  I 

BOUVTA. 

1922. 

Statistics  of  Bolivian  imports  for  the  year  1921 . '  Dec.  28 

BRAZIL. 

1923. 

Shipments  of  rubber  to  the  United  States  and  Europe  Jan.  1 
for  the  years  1921  and  1922. 

Brazilian  Federal  Government  to  aid  domestic  rubber  Jan.  3 
factory. 

Bahia  cocoa  shipments  for  the  years  1929, 1921,  and  1922.  Jan.  5 

Federal  aid  to  Brazilian  lumber  industry .  Jan.  8 

Coastal  freight  service  from  Recife  to  Rio  de  Janeiro... i  Jan.  9 

Brazilian  cotton  in  Europe — . i...do . 

Shipping  conditions  at  I’emambuco  for  week  of  Jan.  Jan.  13 
13,  1923. 

Net  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  the  port  Jan.  15 
of  Redle,  week  of  Jan.  11,  1923. 

Shipments  of  codec  from  ^ntos  to  the  United  States  ...do . 

during  the  month  of  December,  1922. 

Brazil’s  import  trade  first  9  months  of  1922 . ,  Jan.  16 

Brazilian  cotton  notes .  Jan.  19 

Closing  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  branch  of  the  American  I  Jan.  22 
Foreign  Banking  Corporation. 

Supply  of  coco  macahuba  (little  coconuts)  available  in  Jan.  23 


MIo  Horizonte. 

CHILE. 

Notes  MI  the  whaling  industry  of  Chile . '  Jan.  19 

Improved  conditions  in  Tarapaca . 'Jan.  22 

Customs  revenues  of  Iquique  lor  the  year  1922 . i  Jan.  23 

COLOMBU. 


Commerce  and  industries  of  Cartagena  district  for  Jan.  12 
November,  1922. 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  BarranquiUa  Jan.  15 
for  December,  1922. 

Translation  of  law  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  Jan.  18 


in  Colombia. 

Construction  work,  shipping,  etc.,  at  Cartagena .  Jan.  30 

COSTA  Ric.v.  ' 

Costa  Rican  budget  for  the  year  1923 . !  Jan.  5 

New  parcel-post  regulations . i  Jan.  10 

Exports  from  Port  Limon  to  the  United  States . >  Jan.  16 

CUBA. 

Imports  of  Matanzas  for  1922 . '  Jan.  10  ' 

New  sugar  warehouse  at  Matanzas . i  Jan.  16 

Imports  of  principal  food  products  in  1922 . ...do....< 

The  market  for  textbooks  in  Cuba . '  Jan.  29 


OVATEMALA.  ' 

Decree  of  Dec.  23, 1922,  authorizes  the  police  depart-  Jan.  4 
ment  to  collect  taxes  on  vehicles,  registrathn  of 
documents,  and  licenses. 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  December,  >  Jan.  15 

im. 

Removal  of  restrictions  on  flour  imports .  Jan.  29 


Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul  at.  Rosario. 

W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul  general 
at  Buenos  Aires. 


Dayle  C.  McDonough,  consul  at  La 
Paz. 


Geo.  H.  Pickerell,  consul  at  Para. 

A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul  in  charge,  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Wm.  I.  Jackson,  vice  consul  at  Bahia. 
A.  T.  Haerberle. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Pernambuco. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Herndon  W.  Goforth,  vice  consul  a 
Santos. 

A.  T.  Haeberle. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


S.  Reid  Thompson,  consul  at  Con¬ 
cepcion. 

Richard  P.  Butrick,  vice  consul  at 
Iquique. 

Do. 


Leroy  R.  Sawyer,  consul  at  Cartagena. 

William  A.  Hickey,  vice  consul  at 
BarranquiUa. 

Leroy  R.  Sawyer. 

Do. 


Henry  S.  Watennan,consulat  San  Jos6 
Do. 

John  James  MeUy,  consul  at  Port 
Limon. 


James  B.  Whitfield,  vice  consul  at 
Matanzas. 

Do. 

Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Clenfuegos. 
Carlton  BaUey  Hurst,  consul  general  at 
Habana. 


Arthur  C.  Frost,  consol  at  Guatema  a 
City. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Report  received  to  February  26, 192S — Continued. 


Subject. 

Date. 

Author. 

HAITI. 

Status  of  the  wool  and  sheen-raising  industry  in  Haiti. . . 

Jan.  15  ! 

Robert  Dudley  Longvear,  vice  consul 

Law  for  tbe  rental  of  Government  land  on  long-term 

Jan.  2.5  ! 

at  Port  au  Prince. 

Do. 

leaM. 

Recent  Haitian  law  designed  to  open  public  lands  to 

Jan.  31 

Damon  C.  Woods,  consul  at  Cape 

agriculture. 

Haitien. 

HONDURAS. 

1 

The  market  for  textbooks  in  Honduras . 

1922.  1 

Dec.  11  1 

Robert  L.  Keiser,  consul  at  Tegud- 

galpe. 

MEXICO. 

Port  dlstributian  of  Mexico’s  foreign  trade . 

1923. 
Jan.  9 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul  general  a 

Essence  of  Llnaloe . 

Feb.  7 

Mexico  City. 

Willvs  A.  Myers,  vice  consul  at  Vera- 

Manifesting  of  shipments  to  Mexico . 

Feb.  8 

CTUt, 

James  B.  Stewart,  consul  at  Tampico. 

MICARAQUA. 

Commerce  and  industries  for  December,  1922 . 

Jan.  20 

Harold  I’layter,  consul  at  Corinto. 

PERU. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  Industries  for  tbe 

,  1922. 

Dec.  2S 

C.  E.  Guyant,  consul  in  charge,  Callao 

year  1921. 

Lima. 

SALVADOR. 

Report  on  business  conditions  for  December,  1922 _ 

1  1923. 

1  Jan.  2 

;  Lvnn  W’.  Franklin,  consul  at  San 

Duty  on  certain  pharmaceutical  products .  . 

’  Jan.  4 

Salvador. 

I  Do. 

Sugw  report . 

,  Jan.  9 

Do. 

ubuouat: 

New  official  values  assigned  products  lor  exportation 
from  Uruguay. 

The  absentee  landlord  tax  in  Uruguay . 

'  Jan.  4 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at  Monta 
video. 

1  Do. 

1  Jan.  11 

PuBUCATiONS  Added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library. 


{Continued from  March.) 

VENEZUELA. 

Discureo  de  clausura  del  primer  vicepreeidente  en  ejercicio  de  la  preeidencia,  ciuda- 
dano  Juan  J.  Garrillo  Guerra,  el  5  de  julio  de  1922.  Caracas,  Litograffa  del 
Comercio,  1922.  5  p.  8®. 

Discurso  de  recepcidn  del  Doctor  Vicente  D&vila,  como  individuo  de  numero  de  la 
Academia  Nacional  de  la  Historia,  el  23  de  julio  de  1922.  Caracas,  Imp.  Bolivar, 
1922.  78  p.  8®. 

La  propiedad  intelectual  en  la  legislacidn  Venezolana  y  ante  el  derecho  internacional. 
For  el  Doctor  Diego  Bautista  Urbaneja.  Caracas,  Tip.  Americana,  1918.  xxi, 
714  p.  4®. 

GENERAL  BOOKS. 


Bibliography  of  hookvrorm  disease.  Npw  York,  The  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
International  Health  Board,  1922.  xxvi,  217  p.  8®. 

Call  of  South  America.  An  authoritative  statement  of  fact.  By  John  Barrett.  Pre¬ 
pared  at  the  request  of  and  published  by  a  group  of  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Society  of  the  United  States,  New  York  City,  1922.  map.  24  p.  12®. 

I.  Cuba,  Bustamante  and  the  permanent  court  of  international  justice.  II.  Cuba, 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  league  of  nations.  Addresses  delivered 
March  1  and  5,  1922,  in  connection  with  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Cuban 
society  of  international  law,  Havana,  Cuba.  By  Cosme  de  la  Torriente.  New 
York,  American  Association  for  International  Conciliation,  1922.  33  p.  12®. 

Discurso  en  el  congreso  de  Angostura.  [Por]  Simon  Bolivar.  San  Jos4,  J.  Garcia 
Monge,  Editor.  1922.  front,  port.  130  p.  12®. 

Espana,  patria  de  Colon.  [Por]  Prudencio  Otero  Sinchez.  Madrid,  Biblioteca 
Nueva,  1922.  151  (2)  p.  8®. 

Foreign  periodicals  on  trade  and  economic  conditions.  Compiled  in  the  research 
division  by  Ethel  M.  Cramp  ton.  Washington,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  1922.  33  p.  8®.  Miscellaneous  series  No.  114. 

Holy  alliance.  The  European  background  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  By  W.  P. 
Cresson,  Ph.  D.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  New  York, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1922.  vi,  147  p.  4®. 

International  health  board.  Report,  1921.  New  York,  The  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
1922.  illus.  xvii,  168  p.  8®. 

Memoria  del  comite  nacional  del  Peru.  III.  Congreso  Americano  del  Nino.  Rio  de 
Janeiro  25  de  Ago8to-3  Septiembre,  1922.  Lima,  1922.  ports.  146  p.  8®. 

Rapport  concernant  l’4tude  critique  du  pacte  de  la  soci4t4  des  nations.  Par  M. 
Alejandro  Alvarez.  Paris,  Les  Presses  Universitaires  de  France  [1922].  120  (1) 
p.  -4®. 

Report  to  the  third  assembly  of  the  league  on  the  work  of  the  council  and  on  the 
measures  taken  to  execute  the  decisions  of  the  assembly.  Geneva,  The  League 
of  Nations,  1922.  83  p.  4®. 

Resoluciones  adoptadas  por  el  congreso  de  Londres  celebrado  el  1®  de  julio  de  1921. 
C&mara  de  Comercio  Internacional.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imp.  de  la  Direccion 
General  de  Impuestos  Internos,  1922.  36  p.  8®. 
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Results  of  the  conference  on  limitation  of  armaments.  Proceedings  of  the  ninth 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences,  February  9,  1922. 
Number  1.  Boston,  F.  W.  Faxon  Company,  1922.  100  p.  8®. 

South  America.  Brazil;  Argentina:  Bolivia;  Chile;  Peru;  Uruguay:  Paraguay: 
Panama;  the  Brazilian  centennial  exposition.  Rajonond-Whitcomb  tours  de 
luxe.  1922-1923.  Boston,  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Company,  1922.  map. 
illuB.  47  (1)  p.  8°. 

Studies  of  tropical  American  ferns.  By  William  R.  Maxon.  Washington,  D.  C., 
Contributions  from  the  United  States  National  Herbarium,  Vol.  24,  part  2.  1922. 
pis.  V.  33-63  p.  8°. 

Victoria  Colonna.  Poema  dramitico  en  tres  actos  con  un  prologo.  Roma  1539-1547. 
[Por]  Moises  Kantor.  Buenos  Aires,  Edicidn  de  “Nosotros,”  1922.  front,  port. 
114,  (1),  xi  p.  12®. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Conferencia  de  Buenos  Aires,  1922.  Proyecto  de  supresidn  de  las  adunas  dentro  del 
continente  Americano,  presentado  por  el  Doctor  Daniel  Goytia.  [Buenos  Aires], 
International  Law  Association,  1922  .  8  p.  8®. 

Contribucidn  al  estudio  de  la  tristeza.  Por  F.  Rosenbusch  y  R.  Gonzalez.  Buenos 
Aires,  Talleres  GrAficos  “La  Lectura,”  1922.  tables.  45  p.  8®. 

El  Brasil  y  la  Argentina  sus  respectivos  crecimientos.  Por  Alberto  B.  Martinez. 

Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  Grdficos  Argenftnos,  L.  J.  Rosso  y  Cfa.,  1922  .  38  p.  4®. 
Las  condiciones  ffsicas  del  Atldntico  Sur  entre  el  rio  de  La  Plata  y  las  Islas  Orcadas 
del  Sur  durante  el  verano.  Por  Roberto  (j).  Mossman.  Oficina  meteorologica 
nacional.  Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  Graficos  del  Ministerio  de  Agricultura  de  la 
Naci6n,  1922.  maps.  21  p.  4®. 

Memoria  de  la  comisiun  nacional  de  casas  baratas  1921-1922.  Buenos  Aires,  Tall. 

Grdf.  Quaglio  linos.,  1922.  pis.  99  p.  8®. 

Memoria  de  los  trabajos  realizados  de  mayo  1921  a  30  de  abril  de  1922.  Institute 
Biologico  de  la  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  Grificos  “La 
Lectura,”  1922.  51  p.  8®. 

Memoria  del  Ministerio  de  Marina,  1921-1922.  Buenos  Aires,  1922.  43  p.  8®. 
Nuevos  hallazgos  de  representaciones  pldsticas  en  el  norte  de  la  provincia  de  Santa  Fe. 
Por  Francisco  de  Aparicio.  De  la  Revista  de  la  Universidad  de  Buenos  Aires, 
tomo  XLIX,  p:^.  5-30.  Buenos  Aires,  Imprenta  y  Casa  Editora  “Coni,”  1922. 
28  p.  4®. 

Publicaciones  de  la  biblioteca  mayor.  Universidad  Nacional  de  Cdrdoba.  CatAlogo 
de  periddicos.  Folleto  No.  1.  Cdrdoba,  Bautista  Cubas,  1922.  55  p.  8®. 

BOLIVIA. 

Six  years  in  Bolivia.  The  adventures  of  a  mining  engineer.  By  A.  V.  L.  Guise. 

New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  [1922].  front,  pis.  map.  246  p.  8®. 
Three  asses  in  Bolivia.  By  Lionel  Portman.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1922.  front,  pis.  235  p.  8®. 

BRAZIL. 

Annaes  da  Bibliotheca  Nacional  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Publicados  sob  a  administragao 
do  Director  General  Dr.  Manoel  Cicero  Peregrino  da  Silva.  1917,  Volume  39. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Officinas  Graphicas  da  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  1921.  681  p.  4®. 
Apostillas  ao  “Diccionario  de  vocabulos  Brasileiros.”  Por  Carlos  Teschauer,  S.  J. 

Petropolis,  Typ.  das  Vozes  de  Petropolis,  1912.  176,  (6)  p.  8®. 

Novo  vocabulario  Brasileiro.  II  serie  das  apostillas  ao  diccionario  de  vocabulos 
Brasileiros.  Por  Carlos  Teschauer,  S.  J.  Petropolis,  Typ.  das  Vozes  de  Petro¬ 
polis,  1918.  205,  (5)  p.  8®. 
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Diccionario  chropraphico,  historico  e  esUtistico  de  Pernambuco  .  .  .  Pelo  Dr. 
Sebasti^  de  Vasconcellos  Galvilo  .  .  .  [Letters]  Q  e  R.  Segunda  edigao.  Rio 
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